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Are You $STTSOSSF5SSFSSSSSS SESSSESSESESSSESSESEOP WHY 
Interested in IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
A NEW SERIES OF CONSTRUCTED ON PEOPLE 
READING BOOKS A NEW PLAN 


the Weather ¢ SHOULD READ, 


SCHOOL READING 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D., 
Editer of Harper’s Readers, 
Author of Old Greek Stories, Old Stories of the East, The Book Lover. 


EIGHT BOOKS FOR EIGHT YEARS 


Of course you are. Everybody is. If you 
wish to know more about it—the why and How much they should read; what they 
should read, and how they should read are 


S06 


how of atmospheric phenomena—get 
topics treated in most pleasing style by Harry 


Lyman Koopman, Librarian of Brown Univer- 


Waldo’s 


ELEMENTARY 
METEOROLOGY 


It tells all about this new science, and will 


sity, in his work, 


The Mastery 
of Books. 


The young whose taste is yet unformed, and 


HE publishers take great pleasure in announcing this 

new and important series, which has been in preparation 
for a long time, and which, it is believed, possesses many 
original features that will at once meet with the hearty 
approval of the best students of education. In method and 
in subject-matter, as well as in artistic and mechanical exe- 
cution, these readers wzl/ establish an tdeal standard. 


EQUALLY WELL ADAPTED FOR CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


BALDWIN’S READING BY GRADES will be bound in eight parts, or volumes — 
one for each year below the high school — this division being peculiarly well adapted to 
village or city graded schools. The series will also be bound in Jive parts, or volumes, 
this number of books having been found by experience to be best adapted to country or 
ungraded schools. 


enable you to understand not only the causes 
of variation in the weather, but also the meth- 
ods of forecasting now in use. The book is 

y ated w : 8 naps : 
profusely illustrated with charts and maps in older readers who need guidance and di- 
. . showing weather conditio . P . 
colors and plain, showing v th iditions, rection in the choice of books, will find in 


Rey Soe) this volume just the help they need. 


WALDO’S ELEMENTARY METE- 
OROLOGY will be sent, prepaid, to 
any address, on receipt of 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 


Price, $1.50. 90 cents. 


Correspondence invited. Specimen pages will soon be ready. 
The complete series will be issued early in the summer, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CITY. L4STSSSSSSSSSSS SIFESBVSTSESSSSSSsS SESEVseseses sens NEW YORK CITY. 


CONTRARY TO ALL ESTABLISHED PRECEDENTS. 


A newspaper without murders, suicides, or sensational articles. A weekly newspaper containing all of the important items of news. 
A newspaper made as small as possible ; it is not a great, big, unwieldy, advertising medium, made large for advertising pur poses. 


Your time is worth saving, and what Th G R d W Id and valuable news so clearly and sim- 
you want is a small newspaper in e reat oun or ply stated that the paper may be 


American Book Company, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


American Book Company, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


VEVSSVSSSVSSISSESSSSSOSS VESSSSSSSSSSSssesesesesans 
SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSSsSsSsSsSsSsssessesesseseseseseses 








which you will find all the important Is the only paper answering this description. placed in the hands of your pupils. 
‘ The class I refer to 1s composed of the smallest boys in school, and ‘The sample copies which you so kindly sent me have been quite *T find the little paper of great value as an instructor, as well as 

I am gratified at the interest they take now. Before we used THE the delight of my pupils as well as myself, and we as a school felt that | an incentive to good reading.” Miss M. E. BALDWIN, South 

GREAT ROUND WORLD it was a lifeless class; now the y seem to delight | we must have it added to our school literature.” Miss E, JOSEPHINE | Orange, N. J 

when the period for reciting comes.’’— D. M. Prince, Vine Hill Male | Rick. Prin. E. Main School, Jackson, Mich. ‘For several weeks I have been receiving copies of THE GREA1 

Acad’y, Scotland Neck, N. H. fas i to say that THE GREAT ROUND WORLD isa splendid papers | ROUND WorLp. It is the best thing of the kind I have ever seen. 
‘I find it excellent for the use we have made of it, and would he art- and to inquire what ten ¢ opies —-one for each of our boys’ buildings | Our pupils read the copies put into their hands with eagerness. You 

ily commend it to all schools as an aid in the study of current events. will cost us until June 15th.’ W. H. Evson, Supt. of Schoo/s, | are doing a good thing for the rising generation.’’-— H. E, Dupors, 

T. W. Harris, Supt. of Schools, Keene, N. H. Superior, Wis. Supt. of Schools, Trenton, Mo. « 


Subscription, per Year, $2.50. | Special Terms in quant ity to Schools. | ADDRESS WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 3 and 4 West 18th St., 


Trial, Yearly Subscription to Teachers, $1.00. Sample free to any Teacher 


Announcement. \ AESOP and MOTHER GOOSE. 96 pages. Illustrated with original draw- 
' ings. Cloth, Price, 30 cents. Examination copy, 15 cents. 


A NEW FI RST READER \ Being careful selections from these stories and fables, arranged and adapted for children beginning 
( to read. The book is planned to lead the pupil toward a knowledge of literature along lines 
indicated by prominent educators who have given special attention to the department of primary 


et spire ) instruction, THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 
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THREE VERY IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A New Serics of Readers. | English Classics. School Music. 


The school world will be intersted to learn of the prospective The masterpieces of the English language have been adopted | A much needed ade lition to the collections of vocal music roR 
publication, within a few weeks, «\i a New Series of Reading Books | among the standard text-books of the duy To rightly read and | MALE VOICES IN SCHOOLS, CHORUSES, GLEE CLUBS, ete., has been 
under the general title of understand them, they must be carefully edited and annotated | made by that master of the art of instruction ip vocal music, Mr 

& ; by scholars of literary ability and experienced judgment, W ith |. JouN W. Turrs, author of those incomparable series, The Normal 


1 > fl 8 l iew, a new set of TEXTS FOR THE STUDY OF ENG-| Music Course and The Cecilian Series of Study and Song. 
Stepping Stones to Literature. vate get | The latest production of Mr. ‘Turts’ skill as editor and compiler 1s 
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; : : SH is being prepared, entitled ¥ 

By Sapait Louise ARNOLD, Sxfervior of Schl, Bower) “THe Silver Series of English Classics. | POLYHYMNIA, y 
This Series includes the following, edited by ALEXANDER S./a rare new collection of part songs for male voices, containing a , 
t 
t 
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t 
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} 
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' 
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Mass., and CHARLES B. GILBERT, A. M., Suferintende nt 
TWOMBLY: large number of representative selections from the most famous 


of Se -hools, Newark, N. /. 

s series has been so carefully adjusted to the | : ; 
See Webster's First Oration on Bunker Hill Monument, | composers. It embraces Part Songs, Glees, Patriotic, Occasional, 
and Devotional Songs, many of which have not been previously ar 


system now in vogue in all progressive schools as to prov ide | tow's EE Milt 
c . 4ssay on 1ton, yon 
Macaulay s Essay | ranged for male voices rhe music is for three and four parts, and 


A Distinct Book for Each Grade. 





: : aT oe 
These Readers will be furnished either in FIVE NUMBERS—First, | De et s Fk i = a Tartar Tribe, the scores have been kept within the range of the average voice 
§ € ‘ f 7 ‘ te o eison, 
Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers — or in EIGHT PARTS, Southey's Li ‘ _ 
corresponding with the successive sc hool grades. Coleridge’ s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, See advance sheets (8 Ppp.), NOW for sale. 
They will be new and comprehensive in plan, bright and fresh | Addison's Sir Roger De Coverley Papers, | Price, %3.00 per 100, net. 
in arrangement, beautiful in typography and illustration; in short, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I: and II., | 
all that might be expected from their eminent authors and other volumes now in pre paration. 
Correspondence solicited from educators, eve arywhere, regarda- 1 Ne d A grand work on Economies by Prof. ©. J. BULLOCK, 
ing this notable forthcoming series. Do not select your edition of these English Classics until eo instruc toro f Economics in Cornell University: Introduction tot the 
Wait for “Stepping Stones to Literature”! | have examined The Silver Series. It will pay you to wait for this set Study of Economics. ¢ ther choice works in active preparation 


Boston, New Work, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. Publishers, : : Chicage, Philadelphia 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency, 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 


260-paue Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EKiIMER & AMEND, 
—~211 Third 
New York, 


205 Avenue, 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 











Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 





of current events.” 





Agents 


Current History 


Records systematically each quarter all the important events in the United States 
and each foreign country, in every department, Politics, Diplomacy, War, Finance, 
Business and Industry, Labor Interests, Religion, Education, Science, So- 
ciology, Archeology, all regularly covered in the most careful manner and so 
completely indexe 1d as to make, as The Spring ficlal Republican says, 
The Review of Revie 8 SAYS: 
filed and kept permanently for reference. 

Are you interested? Sample Pages FREE! 
Garretson, Cox & Co., Publishers, 
862 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Quarterly 


Illustrated 
$1.50 Per Annum. 


‘a real cyclopedia 
‘It is eminently a publication to be 
Six volumes, 1890 to 1896, now complete. 
Sample Copy TEN CENTS! 


Wanted, 








per Nag wnguMaA > 


3 SALOTWO Kd 3S0r o 
Sibi 





SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
ce" Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCM STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers, 








New Normal School Retort.> 
Send for our supplement containing 
Vormal School apparatus. 
furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


Complete Catalogues 





The 





~ : 3 o 
100 | 60 
For VERY A good 
fastidious wheel, very 
people. cheap. 











The success of the Waverley 
Bicycle in ’96 places it at the 
head of the leaders for ’97. 
This year we produce a new 
and expensively made wheel, 
equipped with the only per- 
fect bearings yet made—$100 
Last year’s famous model, 
greatly improved, has been 


reduced t » $60. The saving 
is in the cost of machinery. 


Free. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Catalogue 











For Sale or Rent, 








A fine school property situated in a large, delight 
ful, and healt hy New York city fhe building, 
with its spacious wing, is ample for the accom 
modation of a good number of boarders, is fitted 
up with all modern improvements, and is adapted 
to school purposes. There are two acres of lawn, 
ornamented with large shade trees, and furnish- 
Ing attractive play - grounds The location is on 
every account desirable, and the outfit ample for a 
first ss school for boys, and there are numerous 
boys in that and neighboring cities who seek just 
such accommodations. The property will be sold 
for less than half of what it would cost to reproduce 
the iidin pon the same grounds, or rented on 
very reasonable terms Apply, for more particulars, 
to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Somerset St., Boston 
For Sale, 
In rere sutiful southern citv, a School for 
(iirls Kindergarten rhe school is admirably 
located, aday i to its purpose, and will accommo. 
date 1 pup There is ded in the sale school 
11 1) sop! pparatus, globes, charts, 
desk ook-<« s, complete kindergarten outfit. and 
the f the seh 1 only $800 cash in 
vestinent ! rt time required 
For irticulars apply to HirAM OrRcurt, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


FOR VERTICAL 


%E JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticolar and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
»y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. . 


WRITING 





© JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
* VERTIGRAPH PEN 


—— 7 


91 John Street, New York. 





This ‘ 
State. 


sharpener 





Price, 83.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


convinced that the ‘ 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ 
does the work well and quickly. 
’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
From what | ze rsonally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (0.. Leominster. Mass 


It 
This last is of great importance for school work: 


In fact I do 


JOEL D. MILLER, 


[eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 





NUMBER 


0. 


NEW 
MODELS 


MENTS, 


MERELY, 
DISTINGUISH 


NUMBER 


of the 


REMINGTO 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENED 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Improvements, 


REAL IMPROVE- 


NOT CHANGES 


vi 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


N 





ICT, 
| 










“Built Like 
a Watch.”’ 


Sterling 





Bicycles 


will bear the closest 
examination. 


Art catalogue free. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS 
CHICAGO. 

AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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NIGHT 

4 AEN ROUTE © 







FLORIDA FAST LINE”’ | 
Keo (SG DATLD) 
LORID 


Aiken, Augusta, Macon, Atlanta, Thomasville, 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 








NASSAU, CUBA 
AND JAMAICA. 


srunswick. 








Via Washington, Richmond, Charleston and Savannah. 


Route of the renowned ‘New York 
ous olid vestibuled train to Florida 
‘lonial Express,” or via New York. 


J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt., 300 Washington St., Boston. 


Florida Special.” 
No Extra Fare, 


Luxuriously appointed, The 
Connections trom Boston via 


For rates, tickets and al! information, address 











Washington 
Philadelphia 
Mt. Vernon 
Gettysburg 











AALS IYI vw 





April 


Five 


Special 
Gettysburg, 


2-9. All expenses, $27.00. 
Days in Washington. 
Attractions. 

$4.00 extra. 

A. E. WInsuip, 
Somerset St., 


~ 
a) 


Boston. 





KINDERGARTEN .:: 


J. W. 
SORERMERHORN & C0 
SCHOOL 2 Hast 14th Bt. 


CMrIoory y¢ Yrw VORK 
Send for new Catalogue. 








} Somerset St 


., Boston. 





When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education, 


a. 


Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), o; 

Photocroms (all sizes). 

Address J LL. HAMMETT co., 
352 bechatnanini Street, Boston. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Excited Traveler——“Get me to the 
tion in three minutes and I'll 
dollars!” 

Driver—‘‘Can’t do it, sir; ye might bribe 
me, but ye cant corrupt me horse.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


st 


a 


give you fiv 





When you are suffering from catarrh or 
cold in the head you want relief right away. 
Only ten cents is required to test it. Ask your 
druggist for the trial size of Ely’s Cream Balm, 
or buy the 50 cents size. We mail it. 

Evy Brorners, 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

I was afflicted with catarrh last autumn. 
During the month of October I could neither 
taste nor smell, and could hear but little. Ely’s 
Cream — cured it.—Marcus George Shautz, 
Rahway, N. J. 

A judge’s little daughter who had at- 
tended her father’s court for the first time 
was very much interested in the proceed- 
ings. After her return home she told her 
mother: “Papa made a speech, and sey 
eral other men made speeches to twelve 
men who sat together, and these twelve 
men were put in a dark chamber to be de- 
veloped.’’—Ex. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


Brunson (amazed)—‘That your uncle! 
Why, man. you told me that your unc le 


had both his legs carried away at Sedan. 


Jimson—‘‘so he did. He carried them 
away himself pretty fast, I tell you!’’—Tit- 
Rits. 

TOURS TO WASHINGTON AND OLD 


POINT COMFORT. 


Royal Blue Line personally conducted 
tours March 26th, April 2nd and 20th, and 


May 4th. Parties leaving April 2nd and 
May 4th spend five days in Washington; 
rate, $27 from Boston. Tours of March 


26th and April 20th spend three and one- 
half days in Washington, and one day at 
Old Point Comfort and Fortress Monroe; 


rate from Boston, $29.50. Tickets cover 
every expense, including accommodations 


at best hotels, side trip to Mount Vernon, 
visit to Priladelphia, and privilege of stop 
in New York. 
from other poit.ts in New England. 
dependent any date at 
Illustrated Itinerary 
plication to A. J. Simmons, N. E. 
Washington street, Boston. 


rates 
In- 


over Proportionate 
re 

ap 
211 


tickets good 
duced rates. on 


Bs 


FREE STOP-OVER AT WASHINGTON 





On all through tickets between the east, 
west, north, and south, reading via Ba! 
timore & Ohio railroad, a stop-over al 
Washington can be secured, without extra 
charge for railroad fare, by depositing th 


ticket, upon arrival at Washington, with 
the B. & O. station ticket agent at thal 
point. Washington is always attractiv' 


to visitors, and particularly so while cop 
gress is in session. This arrangement fo 
stop-over privilege will doubtless be ap 
preciated by the public, and will bring 
the national capital many travelers 
view its superb public buildings, monu 
ments, Museums, and thoroughfares. 


Among the traditions that are fast fad 
ing away is the old orthodox slope in wrlt 
ing. While venerable, it is entirely arbi 
trary, for the more nearly vertical the 
writing the more legible is, Ester- 
brook’s “Vertical Writers” make such 
clear, distinct outlines that those who use 
them say they are just the pens they want 


it 





” Boston. 


for this purpose. 
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Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, f&ditor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ‘ . ° ‘ 
One renewal and one new subscription, 2.00 * 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.50 @ year 








AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), .. . 
Both papers to one address, . é ° 


$1.00 a year 

$3.00 sis 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 








THE BROOKLINE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 





BY SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL T. DUTTON, 





[ Extract from paper read at the Indianapolis meeting of Su- 
perintendents. | 

The inhabitants of Brookline are widely scattered 
The 


soston and is nearly sur- 


and are not especially homogeneous. town, 
territorially, is a part of 
rounded by that city. As in 
Rome, all the tram lines lead toward the city and 


the case of ancient 
the several parts of the town are not connected by 
public conveyance. It is. a community where, pre- 
vious to a few years ago, the well-to-do people patron- 
ized private schools, of which there were excellent ex- 
amples both in the town and just across the city line. 
Hence Brookline cannot be regarded as a place to be 
easily organized with public education as a centre aim. 
The high intelligence of the people and their gener- 
ous public spirit of course favored such an attempt. 

The public schools for several years have been con- 
dueted with special reference to the union of the 
home and the school. Parents have been taken into 
consultation upon every possible occasion, have been 
invited to co-operate, and the course of study and the 
school life have been made both acceptable and at- 
tractive. There was plenty of conservatism to over- 
come and the customary hankering after the leeks 
and onions of the old regime. All this has been 
largely overcome by the dictum, oft repeated, until it 
was at the tongue’s end of every teacher, that the aim 
of the school was moral character building and that 
nothing could serve this end but a broad, elastic cur- 
riculum, entirely free from quantitative standards. 
It was the recognition of the validity of these aims as 
seen in actual results that did more than anything 
else to help on the Education Society. It was fortu- 
nate from the start in having social leaders among its 
officers and active members. The society has been in 
existence less than two years and has a membership of 
more than 500, Its purpose, as announced in the 
constitution, is “to promote a better knowledge of the 
science of better understanding of 


methods now employed, and a closer sympathy and co- 


edueation, a 


operation between the home and the school.” It 
holds regular meetings once in six weeks, with such 
special meetings as the officers may think desirable. 
\]l arrangements of programmes, ete., are made by 
the executive committee of seven persons, including 
the president and the secretary. Pains have been 
taken to offer for discussion at the regular meetings 
those vital questions that lie between the home life 
and the school life, such as “The Hlome Care of Chil- 
dren.” “Home Study,” “The Reading of Our Boys 
ind Girls.” “Works of Art in Schools,” “The Study 
of Nature in the Tlome and in the School,” “Manual 
Training.” and Arts.” ete. In almost 


‘ussion the conelusion has been reached that 


“Domestic 
every dist 
the home and the school must be in accord, and that 
the ehild in passing from one to the other should be 
in the same atmosphere of kindly sympathy and wise 


cuidance, and that there should be agreement be- 


tween parents and teachers in regard to sports, com- 
panions, books, and all other elements that enter into 
life. 
study, physical training, history, science, music, art, 


his There are special committees on child 


school libraries, and lectures. Any member of the 
society may become an associate member of one or 
more of the committees and find an opportunity of 
rendering service therein. The child study commit- 
tee has encouraged the holding of mothers’ meetings 
in all sections of the town in connection with the 
kindergarten and primary schools. A general meet- 
ing of this sort was held in the autumn, which was at- 
tended by no less than 400. 

The committee on physical training has given 
much attention to the best methods of promoting 
health in the home and the school, and has still a long 
list of problems for future consideration. The erec- 
tion by the town during the past year of a fine munici- 
pal bathhouse, with superb facilities for swimming, 
adjacent to the high school, has given occasion to this 
committee to consider swimming as a proper school 
exercise. An instructor has already been secured 
and a programme arranged for giving systematic les- 
sons in swimming to pupils in the high and grammar 
schools. 

The committee on history has undertaken several 
lines of work that are likely to make this study of 
much greater value than has been the case hitherto. 
Acting in connection with the public library, a col- 
lection of old letters and documents of value has been 
begun. Several tracts of information concerning old 
houses, historic roads, and Indian trails have been is- 
sued. Monographs upon Brookline’s share in the 
Civil war and other important events have been writ- 
ten by pupils in the high school. Bulletins giving di- 
rections for excursions to historical localities ‘in and 
about Boston have been issued. An afternoon course 
of lectures upon local history in the Civil war was 
given last winter, to which all children in the town, 
twelve years old and upwards, their teachers and par- 
ents were invited. Among the speakers were William 
Lloyd Garrison, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Edwin D, 
Mead, and Hon. Charles Carleton Coffin. The lec- 
ture given by the last named gentleman was his last 
publie address. ‘The committee has placed letter file 
envelopes and boxes in the high and grammar schools 
‘for the Several 


things are being planned for the current year, among 


collection of newspaper items. 
them a course of illustrated lectures on general his- 
tory to be given at a time and place suitable for gram- 
mar pupils and their parents. 

The committee on music has taken an advanced 
step in the direction of enabling young children, es- 
pecially in the less favored sections, to hear fine music. 
Several excellent amateur musicians have, upon in- 
vitution of the school committee and with the ap- 
proval of the school board, gone into the schools and 
given a half hour of vocal and instrumental music. 
It is hoped that this plan may be so well developed 
that once each week the younger pupils will be able to 
hear musie of a high order. 

The work of introducing masterpieces of art into 
Mr. Wil 


liam H. Lineoln, chairman of the school committee, 


the schools Was begun some years since by 


who placed in the assembly hall of one of the gram 
mar schools, which had been suitably frescoed in dark, 
rich tints, a large portion of the frieze from the Par- 
thenon and copies of several of the most famous 
heroic statues and casts. Local committees and the 
patrons of the schools in the favored sections of the 


town have continued this work successfully. Art 
works to the value of about $5,000 have already been 
donated to the Brookline schools. The art com- 


mittee of the Education Society is about te undertake 


the introduction of pictures and objects of art into 
those school buildings whose patrons are unable to 
contribute to this purpose. It should be stated that 
considerable progress has been made in correlating 
pictures with the grade work of the several classes. 
Steps have been taken to organize a loan collection of 
pictures and objects of art, both for the sake of the 
people at large and in order that funds may be raised 
for the prosecution of the work mentioned above. 
The report of the science committee as published 
in the first vear book is rich in suggestions looking to 
the home as the partner of the school in making ehil- 
dren intelligently familiar not only with superficial 
nature, but with the scientific aspects of our civiliza- 
tion, which touches us on every side. Many parents 
have already become students of science with their 
children and have helped them to fit wp small labora- 
tories at home for simple experimentation. It is pro- 
posed by the same committee that a “science museum 
be established for the reception and preservation of 
curios, mementoes of foreign countries, lantern slides 
of people, cities, and objects of interest in far away 
lands, as well as of noble mountains, majestic rivers, 


and Vaw ning canons of our own country.” 


THE SWALLOWS.—(1.) 


BY HARRIET E, 





RICHARDS, 
FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS AND HABITS. 
Who dloes 


swallows are again seen skimming along over the 


not feel a thrill of delight when the 
river and lowlands, or flying high overhead in the 
sunshine! Then the spring is indeed here, for their 
arrival depends en the weather being warm enough 
to enourage much insect life, for the swallows feed 
exclusively on insects. A few individuals may stray 
along in March, but the saying, one swallow does not 
make a summer,” contains much truth, for they are 
never seen in abundance till the spring is well opened, 
and summer weather not far disiant; thus insuring 
them a supply of food. The insects which breed in 
the water and play on its surface are usually the first 
to appear in the spring; so it is by the rivers and 
ponds as well as about stables and cattle that we find 
our early swallows. 

We have in New England five, possibly six, mem- 


The 


five common ones are purple martin, Progne subis; 


bers of the family Hirundinidae, or swallows. 


chill swallow, Petrochelidon lunifrons; barn swallow, 
Chelidon erythrogaster; white-bellied swallow, 'Tachy- 
cineta bicolor; bank swallow, Clivicola riparia. hese 

We prob- 


swallow, 


five are abundant. and readily recognized. 


ably have—but rarely—the rough-winged 


Stelgidopterys serripennis, a species frequenting the 


localities and havine characters and habits like 


scl lile 


the bank swallow, therefore they are often mistaken 


one for the other. 


The chimney swallow or swift, Chaetura pelagica,is 


quite a different bird, not a swallow at all, but be- 


longing to the family Mieropodidae, and having for 
near relatives the humming birds and whippoorwills. 

If we look the swallows carefully, we find they 
have strong family characieristies, which, if well 


noted, will always identify members of the family, if 


we are not quite sure of the species. We must re- 
member that they feed exclusively on insects, there- 
fore their bodies must be so built and their habits 
such as to successfully secure their food. They are 


peculiarly birds of the air: they chatter, feed, drink, 


and even bathe on the wing. It is very entertaining 


to watch them as they shoot and dart across the wate < 
bath, flash high in the 


circle for an insect, dip for a 


air, then down and around in another direction, a 
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fascination of graceful curves and flights; performed 
with wonderful speed and lightness. “Aerial fairies” 
some one has called them, a name singularly appro- 
priate to these charming birds. As they flash by, al- 
most touching our clothing—so fearless are they—we 
notice their close plumage, very long pointed wings 
and forked tail. 

One spec ies, 
As the 
bodies are slender. the neck seems lacking, so short is 
The 
Every part of the body is 
We often see 


them on the telegraph wires and the ridge poles otf 


the clit swallow, has a square tail. 


swallows fiy they seem all wings. Their 
it, the head appearing to rest on the shoulders. 
legs are short and light. 


for endurance and speed on the wing. 


buildings, where, with our opera-glasses, we can ob- 
serve them more carefully. Notice the wide, short 
bill, and very large mouth, opening nearly to the point 
opposite the eyes, all well suited to snapping the in- 
sect when on the wing. Mr. Langhille thinks it 
probable that this bird’s capacious mouth and gullet 
procured for it its common name, swallow. 

The flight of the swallow is one of the wonders of 
nature. Achieving in its ordinary flight at least a 
mile in a minute, the barn swallow “has been known 
to leave Halifax, Nova Scotia, at sunset, for the south, 
and to reach the Islands of Bermuda, 800 miles due 
south, by sunrise the next morning.” (Tristrain.) 
Wilson, estimating the flight of the swallow at a mile 
in a minute, its time spent on the wing per day to be 
ten hours, and its length of life at ten years, shows 
that it would thus pass round the globe eighty-seven 
times. 

The swallow flies with such speed that his vision 
must of necessity be long and acurate or he would 
soon meet danger and death from objects in his path, 
by not seeing them quickly enough to avoid them. 
By experiment, it has been found that ‘‘a swallow can 
see objects half an inch in diameter a distance of 400 
feet and probably they are able to a farther distance.” 
Another writer speaks of their being able to “pick up 
a flving gnat while they are flying at the rate of 100 
miles an hour.” 

The swallows have no song, strictly speaking, but 
they are of a sociable nature and have a pleasant 
that This 
sociable chatter occurs on the w ing, and is one of the 


familiar sounds sO pleasant to welcome when a hew 


twittering voice, is pleasant to hear. 


season of summer and out-of-door pleasure opens he 
fore us. 

The swallows are strictly migratory birds, spending 
their winters in the West Indies and South Ameriea. 
Krom their sudden departure and their appearance in 
localities when migrating, from flocks being found in 
a wet and bedraggled condition near ponds and 
streams, and from stray birds being picked up from 
muddy places, exhausted and half dead, many people 
believed that 


have 


the mud 


This was the theory of the older 


they hibernated in 
through the winter. 
scientists and generally believed by many people. A 
little thought and inquiry will prove to us beyond a 


doubt, that this theory is unscientific and erroneous. 


“No bird ever hibernates.” When we remember 
that they usually migrate in the night and if possible 
follow the course of a river to drink and find food, 


that they are a bird of Jong and swift flight. when 


migrating, going in flocks great distances. at a hieh 


rate of speed, we may imagine that when they arrive 


at their northern homes and breeding grounds of pr 
vious years they may be found, sitting stupid. and 
dull, on fence-posts and rails, as though they hac 
just come out of the river, awakened from a long 
winters sleep. We know that swallows use mud to 
construct their nests, so they must often be seen ne ar 


, Meg 
muddy streams, wet and dirty from their contact with 


the mud. ‘There are 


always exceptions to every case, 
Possibly some young birds from a late brood m not 
he strong enough for the long swift Journey south; 
so are left behind to fare as they ean. and perhaps to 
ly picked up by some one, late in the Season, dirty 
and tired; whence the theory of hibs rnation may gain 


| | 


a believer. 1 birds drop by the way, and 


Many ol 





die in the mud, while attempting to procure food, 
which probably accounts for the specimens “dug out 
of the mud” by some investigators. 

Mr. (. C. Abbott of New Jersey has written very 
fully on this subject in his fascinating book “A 
Naturalist’s Rambles About Home.” Very conclu- 
sively does he explain all doubts and answer all ques- 
tions regarding the matter. 

The family intelligence and affection of the swal- 
lows is notable. They are patient and attentive with 
their young; encouraging them from the nest and to 
first efforts with their wings, by various manoeuvres 
and coaxings. Nuttall tells us that the young birds 
fed by regurgitation, an interesting feat for a par- 
ent to perform. “The parent inserts her bill in the 
young one’s throat, and presumably pumps into it, 


are 


by the violent motions which she makes, a portion 
of the food previously swallowed by her.” They are 
friendly among themselves, many pairs building nests 
near each other. They always migrate in flocks, and 
return to the same locality, and nests if possible, year 
The barn swallow and martin seek the 
company and protection of man. Many a hard bat- 


tle do the martins have to retain their “Martin box” 


after year. 


from that bold intruder, the English sparrow. 

The departure of our swallows for the south is early 
and often very sudden. About the midde of August 
they leave their nesting places and begin to congre- 
gate in flocks near ponds and rivers, preparatory to 
their fall migration south. They are then full of 
talk and chatter, and mature their plans and say their 
farewells with much cheerfulness. 

They linger about these feeding places, skimming 
the water, shooting into the air for a mouthful of 
food, and sailing here and there, the very ideal of 
buovaney and grace. When the day is foggy and the 
atmosphere heavy they keep close to the ground, fly- 
ine over the very tops of the long meadow grass. 

But any night a sharp frost may cut short their 
insect food, and some morning early in September, 
we shall wake up to find that our swallows have gone, 
no more to be seen flashing their graceful forms and 
iridescent colors about our fields and door-yards till 
another April’s sunshine and warmth shall invite 


them to return to their homes and breeding places. 


COLUMBIA'S FLORAL EMBLEM. 
A Discussion.* 
THAYER WEEKS, 


BY IDA BOSTON. 
Amy.—Recently I was looking through a collection of 
photographs of our Columbian Exposition. As I exam- 
ined the carvings and ornamentations upon one building 
after another, the thought came to me, what a pity it is 
that our country has no floral emblem to use on such an 
I spoke to a friend upon the subject, and he 
said: felt the time of the fair. 


lf we had had such a flower, it would have been invalu- 


Occasion, 
“That want was badly at 
able to artists and designers.” I see no reason why we 
cannot have such an emblem. 

Bertie.—Oh! 


heard many people talking up the subject, but it 


what do we need with a floral emblem! 


| have 
seems all nonsense to 
Cora.—It 


does not seem nonsense to me! Of course it 


will not help to make one rich and powerful, and that is 

about all some pushing Americans think of in this cen- 

tury. 
sertie.—Ll was not thinking of 


money-making. But I 
can see no necessity for a‘ fiower to represent us. 


There 


most delightful to have an appropriate and lovely blossom 


\m is no absolute necessity, but it would be 
which we could learn to love as the English do their rose, 
the French their fleur-de-lis, or the Irish their shamrock. 

Dora.—l Amy is and I, for one, am glad 
that so much is being said on the question. We ought to 
have a national flower; all the great nations have, and do 


not 
Nthel.—May I ask what such a flower is used for? 


Krank I 


think right, 


we count ourselves among the great nations? 


or all sorts of things; to carve as a decora- 


tion in the 


st 


one of national buildings or monuments: 


to use upon coins or 


upon stamps; to ornament seals, 


* This discussion, based upon the leaflet of the Columbine Associa- 
tion, has been used succe ssfully at the Tileston grammar school, Bos- 
ton. It can readily be adapted to classes of more or less by modifying 
the distribution of parts. Copies of the leaflet may be obtained for 
three cents on application to Mr. J. S. Pray. Secretary Columbine A 
sociation, Box 2774, Boston, , : = 








with which to stamp public documents; and for a tho 
sand and one purposes of symbolical design. 





Bertie.—By way of curiosity, I should like to have Am, 
take a vote, and see how many desire such an emblem 
Those in favor of a national flowe, 


Amy.—Willingly. 
for our country signify it by raising the right hand 
Twenty. Contrary-minded? Two. You see how w 


stand, twenty to two, and that is the feeling generally, | 
think. 


[Nore.—In the vote above, all raise the right hand but Bertie anu 
Gertrude, who are scoffers.] 


Gertrude.—But think how difficult it will be to find 
flower that will be suitable. : 
What do you mean by suitable? 4 
one qualified to ou 





Henry. 
Gertrude.—Why, one appropriate 
special needs. 

Isabelle.—It should grow all over the country, and jusi 
think what that means in a country the size of ours! 

James.—It ought, too, be a native the United 
States. Any other would be absurd. 

Kate.—And it ought to have some associations with 
naluion as a whole. 

Louise.—And be easily adapted to use in design and 
suitable for decoration on such days as Memorial Day wo: 
Fourth of July. 

Manning.—it would be delightful to have such a tlowe: 
to place over the graves of our heroes, I never thought of 
that before. 

Bertie (scorntfully). 
a marvel of a flower. 


to of 


the 


Oh, pooh! You'll never find such 


(Counts on his fingers as he enum 


erates.) One that grows all over the country, has asso- 

clations with the nation, is beautiful in decoration or in 

design. Why, friends, it’s utterly absurd! 
Amy.—You wait and see. Im very sure I can tell you i 

of justthe flower. and you seeif you do not have to 


give in. 


Bertie.—-Do your best, but you'll not succeed. I 
Manning.—I know just the flower for us. It is beauti 

ful in coloring, simple in lines, and a favorite with every 

one,—the pansy, or garden violet. I 


{ 


Dora.—-Just the thing tor us! 
Ethel.—There is a pansy league now. 
as a class, and do all we can to forward the movement. 


Let us join that 


Amy.—How hasty you people are! Look at the subject 


on all sides. In the first place, is the pansy a native of 
our country? 

Manning. 

Amy.—You see many flowers everywhere you go, 
that does not prove them native. ‘The tor 
stance, belongs to the Old Werld. 

Frank. Woriu, so 
that would be all right u 

Ethel.—You don’t mean that, Frank. If we can’t have 
a native flower, let us give up the whole matter, say I. 

Amy.—And I agree with you. 

Manning (reluctartly).—Wetl—yes,—none but a na 
will do; but I the 
such a pretty, modest little flower. 

Dora.—A 


modest ? 


I think it 1s; you see 1t everywhere you : 


pansy, in 


We came originally from the Qld 


am sorry pansy isn’t a native; 


modest flower! Is our country so 


1 should not have used that adjective 
scribing the United States of America. 

* Nellie. What 
ommend it for such a position? I confess | cannot ini 


Why the pansy anyway’ has it 


stand. we 
Manning.—Why, 
Amy.—Beautiful, yes, but have they any significan’ 
Manning. 
Bertie. 

never find one to fit all the requirements. 
Amy.—Wait a bit, Master Bertie. 

My favorite 

Mayflower, so called. 


its colors are beautiful. 


Blue ana white, two of our national cco 
Oh, I told you you 


But where’s your red? 


Cora. flower is the trailing arbutus 0 
It is the sweetest, prettiest [ttl 
flower in the world, and 
Nellie Ho! 
Didn't that 


Scotia? 


(laughing). ho! 
that 


even 


The Mayflower, indeed 

you know the emblem Nova 
Why, it been used on their 

stamps and coins. If we can’t do better than take the ficra 

emblem of a sister country, we'd better get along without 


was of 


has postigt 


one, 

Walter. 
eustern coast, and sois astranger to almost all of tl 
ccuntry. 


Besides this, it grows only in a tract along 


Cora.—I acknowledge my defeat and withdraw my ¢ 
didate, 

Bertie.—It’s just as I told you in the first place! 

Louise.—You needn't exult yet, Master Bertie. 1 


tell one which is perfect. 
What is it? 
The 


Cora. Do let us hear! 


Louise. Indian corn—what better? 


Cora.—Is that a native? 
Louise.—To be sure! It must be! 
Cora.—Amy is our authority. How about the Irdian 


corn, Amy? 
Amy.—The Indian corn is a native of tropical America 
though most people believe it belongs to our flora. 
John.—Then it would the 


be wita 


more 


connected 
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Aztecs of Mexico and with the early civilizations of Cen- 
tral America than with our own land. 

Dora.—Or with the Incas of Peru. 

Philip.—A great many people advocate the maize, but 
it would not be a national flower if we adopted it, for the 
plant is not, in any popular sense of the word, a flower. 
We should have an emblem, but it would not be a flower 
nor national, and I understand that we are after both of 
those things. 

Oliver.—But think of what the Indian corn is to 
America. Take it away, and we have lost one of our 
evreatest sources of wealth. 

Polly.—That’s all true. But, also, think what you want 
an emblem for, and then of what use would such a 
plant be? 

Walter.—It makes me quite crazy when I think of con- 
ventionalizing it for a design. 

Bertie.—The whole subject makes me crazy. If you're 
going to take a vegetable, why not have the cabbage or the 
onion and be done with it? Have something strong, at 
any rate; our country is powerful, surely. 

Amy.—How ridiculous your are, Bertie. But is it not 
settled that maize is no fitting candidate? It is not na- 
tional; it is not a flower; we cannot use it in decoration 
or in design. 

All.—Yes! yes! 

Walter.—Well, there’s the aster. 
flower which we could raise in our gardens. 

Rhoda.—And we could get red, white, and blue out of it, 


tco. Those are its commonest colors. 


No Indian corn for us! 
That is a good hardy 


Sally.—Yes, if you’ve a mind to use China asters. Only 
those imported from the land of the heathen Chinese have 
a patriotic coloring. Our own are the little violet, wild 
those that grow along the roadside in the fall. 

And when our national holidays come there are 


asters 
Amv. 

no asters. 

Now where are you, Walter. 

You mean that asters do not blossom on the 


wvertie. 
Walter. 
Fourth of July? 
Amy.—No, nor on Decoration Day. 
Walter (slowly).—That’s a fact! 
flowers. What a shame! 
Sally.—There’s another objection. 
»® national seal with an aster upon it. 
told from the Japanese with its chrysanthemum ? 


They are autumn 


Suppose you make 
How could it be 


Bertie.—To be sure! There you are again, Walter. 
Rhoda.—Would the conventionalized forms be so much 
ike? 


Isabelle.—Of course they would! 

Walter.—But aster means star, and it would be so ap- 
propriate for the United States to be a star among the 
nations. 

Oliver.—That’s ali very fine, but you'd have to keep 
husy proclaiming the fact. 
cur five pointed-star in the shape of the blossom. 

Walter (reluctantly).—Well!, Iam convinced. The aster 
doesn’t seem to be the one, after all. It does look too 


There’s no resemblance to 


much like the Japanese, and it comes in such an awkward 


time of year, too. 


Tom.—How’'s the sunflower? No one has mentioned 
that. 
John.—That’s of the same type as the aster and would 


not do at all. 

Tom.—No, I see it wouldn't. 

Bertie.—Isn’t it about time for me to say “I told 
ou so”? 

Frank.—No, wait until I mention my candidate. It 
ovows everywhere, all could have it, it is a wild flower and 
What have you to say against the golden-rod? 

The graceful, brilliant, charming*plumes of 
Could anything be more 


native. 
Isabelle. 
olden-rod! Happy thought! 
ovely! 

You spring ata 


Now, may I ask, 


Amy.—What absurd people you are! 
cnelusion without reasoning a bit. 
hen does the golden-rod blossom? 
frank.—In the fall. 

Amy.—Then could we use it for our national holidays 

better than we could the aster? 

Krank.—No-o-o. 
Gertrude.—Let’s ask Frank to 
tamp, using the golden-rod conventionalized upon it. 


design us a_ postage 


rank Iecan’t! Iecan’t! 


Henrv.—l’ve seen the golden-rod used in design. 
\my.—Where? 

enry.On the Golden-rod cracker can. 
hilip._-Perhaps you've also noticed how careful they 
ilwavs to label it golden-rod. Thus we are spared 
trouble of guessing. 

mes.—-I’d like to ask what peculiar associations it has 
uur country. 
ink.—Oh, well! 
fertie and say the whole thing is nonsense. 


rll | 


I see it’s no use, and give it up 


rtie.—Shake hands, 
to my side. [They start towards one another with 


tretched hands, but Amy prevents them from meet-  ¢ 


J ] 


turists. 


Amy.—No, now. Wait a moment, and if no one has 
another candidate to bring forward, listen to mine. 

Bertie.—Do you mean to say that you have a flowe1 
which is really a native? 

Amy.—Yes. 

Bertie.—Growing all over the country’? 

Amy.—Yes. 

Bertie.—In the east and in the west? 
in the south? 

Amy.—Yes. 

Bertie.—Can it be easily cultivated? 

Amy.—Yes. 

Bertie.—Could it be used on Memorial Day and on the 
great and glorious Fourth? 

Amy.—Yes. 

Bertie.- 


In the north and 


Could we use it readily ‘in symbolical design? 
Amy.—Yes. 

Bertie.—Has it any associations with our country? 
Amy.—Many. 

Bertie. 
Amy. 


Name this wonderfu! flower. 
The columbine, 

All.—The columbine! 

Amy.—Yes, the columbine, and if you will listen pa- 
tiently for a few moments, | will prove to you all I claim, 

[She steps forward, placing beside her large drawings 
of the flower, leaf, etc., illustrating her points. I made 
my drawings from the cuts in the leaflet of the Columbine 
Association. ] 








COLUMBINE, FIG, 1, 

“With the exception of a comparatively small region 
about the lower Mississippi, columbines are known to oc 
cur wild in every state of the union from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from Canada to the Gulf. Even the re- 
gion excepted need not be excluded from the enjoyment 
of columbines, for this plant grows readily from seed in 
any garden, and is thus rendered as universally available 
as any flower that might be chosen. 

“The flower’s very name suggests our beloved Columbia. 
It is well known that the name Columbus in his native 
language means dove—a circumstance seen to be full of 
poetic suggestiveness when we recall how he, like Noah's 
messenger of old, brought back the tidings of a new 
found world. It is, moreover, a familiar fact that the col- 
umbine received its name on account of the resemblance 
which one form of the flower bears to a group of doves. 
This form grows wild in the region where Columbus was 
bern, and also in our Rocky Mountain states. Thus we 
see that this attribute of the flower which suggested its 
name may also suggest our country’s discoverer and oui 
country’s title among the nations. 

In this view of the Rocky Mountain columbine, you will 
readily see the resemblance to a group of doves. 
to fig. 1.] 


| Points 





Equally fortunate and remarkable are the associations 
which cluster about the flower’s other name, Aquilegia 
v which it is commonly known to botanists and horticul 


However the name may have originated. it ha 


Frank You are the first con generally been understood, by generations of those who 
huve used it, to be connected with the Latin, aquila, an 


agle, because they saw in the flower when reversed what 


coked like an eagle’s talons, where others found a re 


semblance to the graceful necks of doves. Thus asso- 
ciated with the type of inoffensiveness—the harmless 
dove—we have thought of our American eagle, emblem- 
atic of fearless power. How fittingly symbolical is this 
of Columbia’s attitude toward other nations! 

“Nor is this all the symbolism we can trace in the 
ficwer. A front view shows the outline to be a beautiful 





ba} 4° 

COLUMBINE, Fig, 3. 
five-rayed star. [She points to fig. 2.] A single petal of 
one of the long-spurred forms [she points to fig. 3] (sig- 
nificantiy characteristic of this fruitful land of ours) is 
the very shape of a horn of plenty, while in a short- 
spurred variety the resemblance to a miniature liberty 
cap is equally striking. 

“Finally, the leaf of the columbine [she points to fig. 4], 
heing made up of many segments, exemplifies our motto, 
K pluribus unum, and it is further a significant fact that 
we often find the lobes of its terminal division to be thir- 
teen in number, like the stripes of our flag. 





COLUMBINI Fic, 4. 


“The form of each part, being thus fraught with na- 
tional significance, would give to the artist great advan 
tage in making his designs rich in symbolism. Moreover, 
the columbine flower is so beautifully regular and simple 
in its frankly geometric plan, and yet so unlike all other 
ficwers, as to be singularly well fitted for conventionali- 
zation. 

“Hor use in floral decoration, columbines are for several 

In point 
of durability, they compare favorably with roses. As to 
Brilliant red, 


reasons particularly well suited to our needs. 


color, there is wonderful range and variety. 
pure white, and exquisite cerulean blue occur among the 
strictly American sorts; and besides these national 
colors, we have pale and golden yellows, orange, scarlet, 
ind purple; and who shall say what possibilities remain 
to be realized by modern horticultural methods? Our 
wild forms are, for the most part, in full bloom by Memo- 
rial Day, and have not all disappeared by the Fourth ot 
Jui If it were to the interest of florists to secure earlie! 
or later towering varicties, there can be no doubt that 
columbines, no less than roses, might be obtained at any 
season of the véear.”’ 

true! The 


Why did we 


Kate (as if thinking aloud) It’s all true 
beautiful little blossom which we all love! 
not think of it before! 

John We have a great deal of it in our garden at 


home, big red and white and blue blossoms, with some 


purple. 
Polly | can imagine just how simple and yet how 
would be 


beautiful the conventionalized form 


sally And it 30 rich in associations, too 

Bertie (as though forced into speech) It--was-—-made 

for--u 

\ll QO Bertie convinced! You have converted 
Vertie! 


sertie.—Yes, friends, | acknowledge myself completely 
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defeated. If I can do anything to forward the cause of 
the columbine, do it I will. and if we succeed at last, I 
shall raise the loudest cheer of all. 

Amy.-—Then are we all in favor of a national flower? 

All.—Yes! Yes! 

Amy.—<And do we all agree that it shall be the colum- 
bine? 

All.—Yes, the columbine! 

Amy.—Then I propose that we sing a song I have here, 
written by a great lover of this flower, and which can be 
sung to the air of “America.” 

[Here she distributes little slips of paper on which is 
printed the hymn written by Frederick LeRoy Sargent. 
All stand and sing]: 

Our country’s flower, of thee, 
Emblem of liberty, 
Of thee we sing: 
Long may thy blossoms bright 
Waving on rocky height 
Greet our enraptured sight, 
Blest gift of spring! 
Flower of our native land, 
Thy dove-like wings expand 
Where eagles soar; 
Thy horns of plenty bless 
Our fields with fruitfulness; 
Thy star hath won success 
In peace and war. 
Columbia’s columbine! 
Fondly our hearts incline 
Ever to thee; 
Proudly thy leaf we wear, 
Gayly thy colors bear, 
Lovingly thy praise declare, 
lower of the free! 


GHOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R, G. S. 


What is meant by the world ridge of which much 
is said in geography of late? Where can a poor 
ignorant teacher learn about these things? 

In this particular case, ignorance is wisdom. Don’t 
worry about the “ world ridge,” but stick close to the 
fact that the highest side of each continent borders 
the Pacifie ocean —a very general truth and not a 
manufactured law. 


What is the longest railroad in the world? How 
many miles of railroad in the world, and how many 
are there in the United States? , 

rhe longest continuous line is the Canadian Pacific: 
. ’ ’ , ; : 
it extends from Quebee to Vancouver, B. © The 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe has a greater mile- 
age than any other line, the main lines and branches 
aggregating 9,345 miles. There are about 355.000 
miles in the world and 175,000 in the United States 

Is it true that the United States government. is 
issuing a large map of the United States; if so, how 
can it be procured? 

he United States land office issues yearly a large 

: . ‘ —eo 
nine-sheet map of the United States. The price is 
about $1.50, but your congressman can get it for you 
gratis. The Geological Survey are issuing a topo- 
here are 
now about twenty folios ready, and they ean be had 


graphic and reologic atlas in sections. 


at the cost of production, twenty-five cents each. 
The atlas will embrace several hundred folios, and 
probably will not be completed for ten years. A 
limited number of topographic maps may be had on 
application. 


Which are the better for use in classes, colored 
maps or relief maps? 


Both are required. Use the relief map from which 
to study the relative position of highlands and low- 
lands; the colored maps for the details of political 
and commercial geography. 


| We were recently told that the name Zuyder Zee 
is a corruption of “Cider” sea, and that it received 
its name from the fact that a ship loaded with cider 
was wrecked there. Is this correct? 

| Your informant ay have been “loaded with 
cider,” but the ship was not. “ Zuvyder” means 
south, and the term was used si 


to distinguish this body 
of water from the North sea. , 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY.’ 


SUGAR. 


BY ALBERT 


E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


[Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: 
February 4 and February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18. 


Granite and Marble, Pens and Pencils, Spices, Boot and Shoes, Salt, Drugs. | 


“Sugar” originally meant “juice,” according to 
some authorities, and “grit,” or “gravel,” according to 
others. No one has discovered a satisfactory origin of 
the word or the nativity of sugar cane. The earliest 
trace of it is in southeastern Asia. Nearchus wrote 
of an Indian “honey-bearing reed,” and the classics 
of the first century refer to the “sweet sap of the In- 
dian reed,” also to the “gravel” and “salt” which came 
from India for use in medicine. The early use was 
mercly for making bitter medicine less repellant. 
The best sugar came from Egypt and the coarser from 
China, so that even now in India all fine sugar is 
known as Egyptian and all coarse sugar as Chinese. 

In the eleventh century the Sultan received 50,000 
pounds of sugar annually as the tribute of his Arabian 
and Indian subjects. Sugar-cane came west ward 
along the African shore of the Mediterranean, thence 
across to Sicily and Spain. ‘Two years after Colum- 
bus discovered the West Indies sugar-cane was planted 
in San Domingo, and spread rapidly through the 
islands and to northern South America. Charles V. 
of Spain, within thirty years after the discovery of 
Columbus, built his famous palace at Madrid from the 
revenues from the “sugar planters” of the West 


Indies. 








rie 
Sugar Cane. 

Venice was the centre of the sugar trade from 1200 
to 1500. The first reference to sugar in connection 
with Great Britain is in 1319, when a Venetian mer- 
chant shipped to England 100,000 pounds of sugar, 
for which he was paid in British wool. This sugar 
sold in England and Scotland for nearly fifty cents 
a pound. About the time of the discovery of 


* Copyright, 1897. 


America by Columbus, a Venetian received $125,000 
as a reward for inventing a process for making loaf 
sugar. 

The chemical constituents of sugar are definite, and 
yet no one has produced usable artificial sugar. Fah 
berg has made “saccharine” from one of the in- 
gredients of coal-tar naphtha, which is 230 times as 
sweet as sugar from the cane. One part of saccha- 
rine with 1,000 parts of grape sugar is as sweet as cane 
sugar. The highest grades of cane sugar are 
chemically pure. Until 1619 it was supposed that 


























Section of Cane-Crusher. 


cane alone would produce sugar, but in that year 
sugar was made from milk, and in 1747 Marggral, a 
Berlin scientist, made sugar from beets, but the dis- 
covery was of no practical use until 1801, when a 
sugar factory was established in Silesia, using the rich, 
juicy Stiesia white beets. 

As soon as the Silesian factory had demonstrated 
the feasibility of the beet sugar industry, Napoleon 
imposed such a duty on cane sugar as to force his 
peaple to raise beets and manufacture their own sugar. 
Germany, France, Austria, Belgium, and Russia have 
raised and used beet sugar ever since, and now more 
than half of the sugar of the world is made from beets. 

The present yield of beet sugar is as follows: Germany 
1,500,000 tons; Austria, 950,000; Russia, 715,000; France, 
610,000; Belgium, 260,000; Netherlands, 85,000. 


The effort to introduce the beet sugar industry into 
Kngland began in 1869, when a man of large wealth 
built a factory and offered $5 a ton for clean sugar 
beets, selling then the pulp for cattle feed for $3 a ton. 
He secured the seed for them from Germany. The) 
plant the beets close together in rows, sixteen inches 
apart. ‘They seek a variety that weighs about tw’ 
and one-half pounds, and they will grow as little | 
possible of it above ground. They claim to raise 1! 
I-ngland, under favorable conditions, as high 
twenty tons of cleaned beets to the acre. While ind 
viduals have made good records, the industry is not : 
creat suecess in England. . 

In America every experiment in beet sugar makin: 
has failed, except in California, where about 18,000 
tons are produced in a year. Nebraska has two fa 
tories, at Grand Island and Norfolk, and Utah has one. 
at Lehi, but none of these have as yet been notabl; 
successful. ; 

In 1880, when there were few poor people in th 
United States, there were nine and one-half pounds of 
sugar used for every man, woman, and child; to-day 


Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 21; Cotton, 
Articles will follow upon Fruit, Cattle, Iron and Steel, 
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In England the gain in 
seventy vears is from sixteen to seventy pounds per in- 
habitant. Until this century the poor of no land 
used sugar except in medicine, and the wealthy used 


there are sixty-six pounds. 


it rarely as a great luxury. 

The supply of cane sugar in 1895 reached 8,300,000 tons, 
Of this 4,800,000 was beet sugar, raised mostly in Central 
Europe. Of the cane sugar, 3,100,000 tons, the United 
States produced 330,000 tons and Cuba _ 1,000,000. The 
other West Indies produced 300,000 tons; Brazil, 275,- 
Argentina and British Guiana, 100,000 each; 

Java, 500,000; Philippine Islands, 200,000; 
India, 50,000; Cochin China, 30,000; Australia, 
Africa, 250,000; Spain, 20,000. 

In the Philippine Islands sugar is extensively cultivated, 
and the exports have exceeded 250,000 tons. There are 
many sugar plantations of more than 1,000 acres, largely 
owned by the monks and leased to the Chinese. 
the yield of 540,000 
Australia, upon sugar-cane its chief 
of agricultural wealth. Every section and condition. of 
Queensland seems to be specially adapted to the sugar- 
cane. The soil and climate are just right. The rain 
comes when the cane requires it, and the rainless season 


Peru, 
British 
325,000; 


aod: 


70.000; 


In Java 


is upwards tons. Queensland, 


relies as source 


Native labor 
In no part of the 


is as fortunate for the ripening of the cane. 
is also cheap, and does the work well. 


world is the outlook for sugar-cane so bright as in 
Queensland. 
In Cuba the sugar estates have been famous, often 


reaching as high as 10,000 acres. Each estate‘has had its 
own mills for making and refining sugar and manufactur- 
ing ‘““‘West India molasses.”’ The United States has taken 
about 80 per cent. of the West India sugar and molasses. 
The Cuban sugar industry has suffered greatly from in- 
surrections for many years, until the production of sugar 
is light, and the introduction of beet sugar to the markets 
of the world has reduced the profit on West India sugars. 

In Brazil the sugar exported is worth more than $15,- 
000,000 a year, but the tendency is decidedly away from 
sugar to coffee, which is more easily raised, and for which 
the market is steadier than for sugar or almost any other 
product. 

In India much sugar is produced, but it has never been 
equal to the local demand. It is not a favorite industry, 
because it brings no return the same year, and the natives 
have never adopted modern processes for the making of 

igar, so that they are at a great disadvartage in compe- 
There is a date- 
India 


tition with the progressive countries. 


igar industry that is more thrifty in than else- 
where. 

Britain receives sugar from her colonies as fol- 
140,000 Barbadoes, 
Pahamas, 70,000; Trinidad, 
000; Jamaica, 23,000; other British West 


South Africa, 14,000. 


Great 
Mauritius, 


70.000; 


lOWS: tons; 


100,000: 
Queensland, 50.000: 
Fiji, 26 
15,000; 


Indies, 


Unirep Sratres.—In 1895 the sugar used in the 
United States amounted to 1,500,000 tons, of this 
SOO000 tons were produced in the United States, 
816,000 Cuba, 220,000 West 
urope, 
We 
have received as high as 21,000 tons from the Sand- 
wich Islands, 10,000 from Mauritius, and 7,000 from 
egypt. 


in the other 
rom Java 143,000 
62,000; Philippines, 32,000. 


tons in 
Indies 


islands. tons: 


115,000: Brazil. 


Louisiana raises 300,000 tons a year, Texas, 6,000, 
ind Florida, 700. As early as 1715 an unsuccessful 


itempt was made to raise sugar cane. Equally un- 


fortunate was the effort of 1779. Etienne Bore made 
he first suceess in 1795, because he discovered a sue- 
<sful method of getting sugar from the eane, and 


et, in seven years the entire crop had reached (in 


I802) but 2,500 tons. The sugar mills were all 
lriven” by horse or cattle power. As late as 1882 
ere were still 150 of these mills in Louisiana. 


When ihe war broke out (1861) the state produced 
10.000 tons of sugar a year, and at its close it pro- 
iced almost none. In 1875 it was back to 75,000 
tons, in 1880 to 125.000, in 1895, 315,000. 
Louisiana labors under a serious disadvantage be- 
e of liability to floods, drought, and frost. Even 
he best seasons the eane is often cut before it 
tures in order to escape danger from frost, and this 
ices the richness and yield of juice, so that the 
of raising cane in Louisiana is greater than in 
er countries. Its production is almost wholly de- 
dent upon a protective duty or bounty by the 
ernment. When there is a bounty sufficient to 
ble the planters to produce sugar at a profit the 
lustry is prosperous, otherwise it languishes. The 


sugar plantations are mostly on the Mississippi, begin- 
hing 240 miles above New Orleans and extending for 
sixtv miles helow the city. 

The United States 


2,000,000 gallons of sorghum molasses, mostly from 


has produced as high as 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Iinois, and Towa, but Kansas alone has now a yield 
worthy of record and her product is less than a mil- 
lion pounds of sugar and molasses. The sorghum 
industry has never paid, 

The United States produced as high as 50,000,000 
pounds of maple sugar in 1860, and 30,000,000. in 
ISTO. but the vield is now less than 8,000,000 pounds, 
and has no influence upon the sugar market. 

The figures for 1894 are: 


Pounds. Pounds. 
VOrMmontes cscs ves -..5,074,000 Maryland......-.++... 143,000 
OW PORES cesses cess 1,578,000 Michigan..........++: 73,000 
Pennsylvania........ 327,000 Massachusetts........ 49,000 
oo) See ere 215.000 West Virginia a ee 12.000 
New Hampshire..... 147,000 Minnesota. teases SO 


“Brown sugar” was the chief vanety used in most 


families until quite recently. It varied from a light 


straw color to a dark brown, and was “raw sugar,” 
containing much syrup and many impurities. The 
only refined sugar in use then was “leaf sugar.” which 
came from Germany. The brown sugar came in 


hogsheads and weighed from 1,200 to 2,000 pounds. 
It was in large lumps, which had to be broken before 
selling. In the bottom of,the hogshead was a mush 
of syrup and molasses or “settlings,”’—thick and dirty, 
but “sweet.” 

Molasses is the unrefined “dirty sweetness” result- 
ing from the making of sugar, and a few years ago it 
Was in general use even for tea and coffee, because it 
was sweet and cheap. Refined sugar cost from ten 
to thirteen cents more than brown sugar in those days. 

MaNuFActurRE.—lIt is about fifty years since sugar 
refining was introduced into the United States, the 
first refinery being in New York city. The first im- 
portant discovery was in 1848, when a process was in- 
vented for drving the damp white sugar and reducing 
thie In 


which sugar was granulated and filtered by the use of 


OTAls. 1S55 processes were introduced by 


charcoal, but it was not until 1860 that a new era in 
Not the 


in 


mnaking dawned. until 1870) was 


through the French scientist who made jt possible 


ereatest discoveries sugar making revealed 


through the use of the polariscope to know with ab- 
solute accuracy, by a single flash of light, the com- 
mercial value of any grade of sugar to the fraction of 
a degree. Since 1870 sugar refining has been a 
specialty for chemical experts, and each refiner has his 
secret processes for reducing the expense and for in- 
creasing the commercial value under the polariscope. 
The time of refining has been reduced from two weeks 
to sixteen hours or less. 

The Stuarts, the Havemevers, and Claus Spreckels 
In 1875 there 


were forty-two large refineries scattered through the 


have been America’s great refiners. 
country, with a total eapacity of 25,000 barrels a day, 
and refined sugar even then was worth eight cents 
In 


fineries had been reduced to twenty-seven, of which 


a pound more than brown sugar. 1880 these re- 
twelve were in New York city, five in Boston, four in 
Philadelphia. two each in New Orleans and San Iran 

| and St. Louis. 


‘+h in Portland, Me., 


all but four of these were in a famous 


CISCO, and one Cac 


In 188% 
hination” with a capital of $50,000,000. 
declared illegal by the New York courts in 1890, and 
the Ameri- 
which the 
$75.000.000. and 


“com 


This was 


in 1891 a new corporation was founded, 


can Sugar-Refining Company, took in 


four others and the new capital was 
to-dav the total cost of refining is less than a cent a 
establishments are at 
Philadelphia, Balti- 


and San Francisco. 


pound, The present lara 
Boston, Brooklyn, Jersev City, 
more. New Orleans, 

It requires 200,000,000 staves to make the barrels 
United States, 


It requires five 


for the sugar made in the not to men- 


tion the barrel heads and hoops. 
thousand ears to bring the lumber from the West for 


the making of these barrels. There are 800,000 tons 


of coal used by the refineries annually. 


COMPOSITION WORK IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
BY MINNIE EF. HADLEY, 
Sidney, Ohio. ‘ 


At the suggestion of our superintendent, IK. S. Cox, 
a man famed throughout the state for thorough liter- 
ary culture and superior mental attainments, our 
corps of teachers adopted a unique method of com- 
position work, which gives promise of good results. 

The time-worn question came to us, as it comes to 
all high schools, at the close of the first month’s work: 
“What about our rhetoricals for the year? Is there 
nothing new under the sun?” 

fverything seemed excruciatingly stale and mo- 
notonous. Hssays, recitations, paraphrases, declama- 
tions—we actually shuddered to think of them, and 
with little Peterkin in the “Battle of Blenheim” we 
were forced to interrogate 


at last?’ 


, "And what good came of it 


Our superintendent struck the key-note quite for- 
he that the of 


Inaster-poem in the usual, meaningless monotonous, 


cibly when asserted recitation any 


high-school fashion is torture to the hearers, down 
right injustice to the poem, and no benefit whatever 
to the speaker. Furthermore, the lack of originality 
on the part of the average high school pupil in pre- 
paring the usual Friday afternoon essay is an incon 
trovertible fact which only intensified our perplexity. 

Qur superintendent finally came to the salutary 
conclusion, that if the pupil is to receive any real and 
must be 


permanent benefit from this sort of work, he 


viven an actual drill in composition writing, in the 


presence and under the instruction of a regular 


teacher. Accordingly, our high school, including 
more than one hundred pupils, was divided into three 
sections, the principal and lis two assistants having 
charge of the divisions, 

On Friday afternoon, at the hour for work, each 
the 


brief, but 


section assembles in its respective room and 


teacher announces the theme, giving a few 


explicit directions as to style of writing, mode of treat 
The 


taneously, but thoughtfully, on the given subject dur 


ment, expression, ete, pupils then write simul 


ing the entire period. The manuscripts are collected, 
corrected at the teacher’s leisure and handed back to 
This 


meeting is merely for review of the work previously 


the pupil for revision at the next meeting. 


done; no new subject is taken up. Fach pupil, how 


required to carefully examine his corrected 


ever, 


manuscript, understand wherein he has erred, and 


carefully re-write the whole. 
The teacher selects the more profitable errata and 
places them upon the board, allowing the class to de 


tect the errors and suggest the correction.  Ilaving 
personal supervision over the first year class of about 
thirty pupils, | found it expedient to adopt the fol- 
lowing system of grading, so that the teacher's pencil 
mark will indicate to the pupil at a glance the exact 


Mach 


has five different grades, all neatly written and aver- 


nature of his mistake. corrected manuscript 


need on the loose flap of ihe folded pray rs in accord 
ance with the following seale: 


b. A. 


each mistake. 


(Business Appearance ). five per cent. off for 


(iv. (Grammar). three per cent. off for each mistake. 


R. (Rhetoric), four per cent. off for each mistake. 
Sp. (Spelling). one per cent. off for each mistake. 
( omp. (Composition), diseretion of teacher. 
Under “the head of Business Appearance would 
come all errors in paragraphing, spacing, neatness, ete. 
Mach of the above numerals in marks of the 


teacher’s blue pencil shows to the pupil ata olan e the 
nature of his mistake 
In order that 


idea ray what W¢ are 


exact 
narents and patrons may form some 
accomplishing in this line, we 


. ss l 
have agreed to give a “Public” at least once a month, 


to which all are invited. The best papers will then 
he read and some of the subjects orally de hated. 

The iV] cellent results, 
heartily 


hoth originality 
and individuality and does away, completely, 


above plan is giving ¢ and is 


commended. It develops 0 
with the 


old mechanical routine, which is both tiresome and 


laborious, 
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held in 
lt will be a 


A trans-Mississippi exposition will be 


Omaha trom June to November, 1898. 


areal Success. 


The all 


prominent physician” who recommends that no child 


cranks are not educators. Here is “a 
twelve vears of age or under be confined in a school- 
room more than two and a half hours daily. and then 
with frequent recesses; that no child of eighteen vears 


or le 


lessons daily: that 


required 


to study more than three or four 
thre re hye 


one short session for the 


yVOUngeY Chaildye N and two for the older: that ample 
time for rest and dinner be given; and that lessons be 
learned at home, but that teachers teach as well as 


assion and hear lessons. 


ITER LATIN AND GREEK, WHAT 


Latin and Greek are not to be allowed to “tyran 
nize’ jon: in edueation. Gradually they will he 
neglected in some schools, never in all. What will 
do that which they have done hithe rto? adhere is a 
traming in the study of Latin and Greek that one vets 
howher clse at present. It is not necessary LO say 
that it is more important training, but it is as 
naportant ; nik The brevity of expression. the 
Aifferey rrangement, the steady test tj dement in 

aL ( ( ( iy ar el ie hole CXe] 

CSE adi ( Of a master m an heroic 
ley ‘ 7 

entinen arguments, and 

‘ ! ! ( ( n classie phrase. 

h Een I) 

| training in 

} ! rl hie? Wp to 


the present time has not been accomplished by any 
other branch of instruction. 

Now that Latin and Greek are sure to be neglected 
in many schools, it is time to ask what can take their 
place as a necessary discipline in the directions in 

It is easier to ask 
It is asked; no at- 
That is left for an- 


which they have such possibilities. 


~ 


the question than to answer it. 
tempt is now made.to answer it. 


other oceasion. 


INTELLECTUAL TENDENCIES, 


No surer test of the trend of intellectual activity 
and interest in the English speaking world can be 
had, as the New York Nation points out in a recent 
issue, than is afforded by the classified list of books 
published in i89€, given in the “Publishers Circular.” 
The total number, 6,573, is practically the same as 
for 1895, 6.516; but as was noted a year ago, there is 
a distinct falling off in the number of new produc- 
tions, which is compensated for by the steady increase 
of new editions. It may fairly be assumed that the 
great output of modern writers is more than matched 
bv the growth of the reading public, both in numbers 
and in power of selection and assimilation of what is 
better over the mere trash. 

That the 
practically unchanged will not surprise any one who 


namber of theological works remains 
is in touch with the depth and earnestness of the 
wide-spread popular interest in, and attention to, the 
religious question. 

This goes much beyond the newspaper excitement 
over lieresy-trials and new-theology sermons from 
orthedox pulpits, and is seen not more in the book 
catalogues than in the snatches of discussion which 
are overheard on the street cars and in the clubs. It 
is, on the other hand, unexpected to note a falling off 
in the number of educational and medical works, 
voyages and belles lettres, from 442 in 1895 to 153 in 
1896. One is strongly tempted to query the accuracy 


and the thoroughness of the classification, but the 
recognized merit of this annual compilation would re- 
quire that any disputing of its results should be more 
detailed than there is room for here. The falling off 
is in part accounted for by a marked increase in 
poetical and dramatic works, which is, on the whole, a 
very good sign, and one which extends over more than 


Works 


largely, likewise, and 


this on social and — political 


the 


single year, 


science have increased 

quality of the material, as a whole, is far better than 

one who had seen only the election economics publica- 

tions in the United States would have thought pos- 
Vy 


bers of legal works, of which twice as many were is- 


sible. marked increases have been in the num- 


-ued in 7896 as in 1895, and in the arts and sciences. 


which quadrupled their output. Of histories and 
biographies, 717 were published during the year, the 
largest number in any class except fiction and juve- 
niles, which stands easily first with 2,179 works. 


The Nation 


list for 1876, which shows an increase of 1.685 books 


makes a comparison with the similar 


published, or one-third, but an actual decrease in 


] ] . . 
tneology, political economy, voyages, medicine. and 


] ‘ mm) , , 
belles lettres. here has heen a gain of 903 novels 


ind children’s and the number of histories 


SLOTTOS, 


nd biographies has more than doubled. 


URUGUAY. 


l‘o day. The ve bellion in | ruguav has assumed 


formidable proportions. Some 10.000 insurgent 


unde l 


Troops are arms. ‘The government has 5.000 
men in the field. and 1000 more are ready to move to 
the seat of war. Manv of the large towns of the 
country have openly espoused the cause of the insur 
vents. “The federal government has massed its forees 
n the interion The first engagement was at San 
dos e southern coast, and the vovernment 
troop re defeated vith heavy loss. In a second en 

( 1) ‘acuarembo. thre vovernment forees also 


suffered defeat. The original opposition to the gov 
ernment.—“the reds”—are now with the authorities. 
In 1880.—‘“Where in Tophet is Uruguay?” as 
an ex-members of congress, as late as the incoming of 
President Garfield’s 
offered the post of minister or consul to that country. 


administration, who had heey 
Few man in or out of congress could have answered 
the question in 1880. It is doubtful if fifty men 
America could have given, off hand, any idea of jis 
size, population, climate, industries, or commerce. 
The Country.—Uruguay is the smallest of the 
South American republies, 72,110 square miles, about 
the size of Missouri or England. The population js 
830,980 (1895) or about the same as Connecticut or a 
fourth that of Missouri. Seventy per cent. are native 
horn, the remainder are Spaniards, Italians, French, 
Brazilians, and Argentines. ‘There are almost no 


Enelish or Germans. President Borda, elected in 
i894. serves until March, 98. The religion is Catholic, 
toleration. Independence was «i 


with complete 


clared August 25, 1825, and was recognized Augusi 
27, 1828. This territory was claimed by both Pata- 
vonia and Buenos Avres for a century, but Brazil an- 
nexed it in 1821. It won its independence in 182s, 
not because of its strength, but because of the jeal 
Th 
inhabitants are called Orientals (accent on the last 
s\ Hable). 


There is no height greater than 2,000 feet. 


ousies of Brazil and the Argentine Republic. 


The 
river which gives its name to the country, with its 
tributaries, is the only considerable stream. 

The raising of sheep and cattle is the chief indus- 


there being 5,500,000 cattle, 400,000 


horse ~. 


try, 
and 12,300,000) sheep, all valued at $73,000,000 
Nearly 1,000,000 cattle are marketed annually and 
Wheat is 


1895. 


raised, 


now 


Toba CO, 


86,000,000 pounds of wool. 


146.000 tons being reported in 
olives, and grapes are produced in quantity. 

There is not an acre of unproductive land in thi 
It could support the entire population 0 
Any grain 


or fruit in the known world could probably be raised 


country, 
Mneland, Seotland, Ireland, and Wales. 


In abundance with little labor. 
\ fact not vet understood by scientists is the recor 
births, 561 


than anywhere else on the globe. 


oreatel 


females, 
I is 56 to 44, whil 


of male males to 439 


in the United States it is 51 to 49; in England, 451 
T 


Another interesting fa 


95 to 100, 


a das europe, 10 to 351, 
that insanity is Jess than anywhere else 
In the United States it is 329: in Great Britau 


in all 


OOO, 


ee ee other countries 


) 
Ie 


in France, 248; and 
tween 248 and 829, but in Uruguay it is down to do». 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republic threaten 
United States with their wheat, wool, and beef mor 
than the manufacturers of England and German) 
This is not alone from the economy with which 1t cal 
he raised, but because it is near the seaboard when 11 
raised. The United States will always suffer in co! 
petition because of freight rates to the sea. 
Montevideo.—This city was established by the x 
ernor of Buenos Avres as a fort and port to ex 
the Portuguese, who were beginning to interest 
selves in the east bank of the La Plata. It is} 
city of 255,000 population, or considerably mor 
She has twent) 


Ther 


tered the harbor last vear 4.396 vessels.large and s! 


a fourth that of the country. 


steamers and eighteen sailing vessels. 


The exports amount to $34,000,000 and the imp 


to $24,000,000. Great Britain has $12,000,000 


boil imports and exports; France, $7,812,000; ‘ 
manv, $3,152,000; Spain, $2,792,000; | nited St 
$2 587.000. 
Montevideo is the New York of South Ame! 
its location, lying as it does upon a tongue ol 
which stretches out into the river Plata. of t! 
eral shape of Manhattan island. It is on a lim 
loundation, with little soil. 


ad VW alk { 


\lontevideo means, * 


It is shaped like a! 
so that it is built on terraces. 

I see the hill.” This ts 
less, but originally it was “San Felipe de Montevic' 
‘I see the hill of St. Philip” It di 


back, 


It claims the 
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tion of being the healthiest city in the world. Its 
climate is like that of Tennessee, being benefited by 
the gulf stream of the south, as England is by that of 
the north. The great lack is a natural harbor; an 
artificial one is being made by breakwaters. 

Everybody rides, no one walks, even beggars go 
about the streets on horseback. To this dav the but- 
ter is made by pouring milk warm from the cow into 
un inflated goat skin, which is tied to the saddle by a 
long lasso, and then the rider gallops into town with 
ihe milk sack bounding along behind. Upon arrival 
he peddles the butter from house to house by the 
spoonful. Milk is sold from the cows along the street, 
the driver milking them for each customer. 

Montevideo claims to have more daily papers for 
its population than any other city, twenty-three for 
299,000, The reason for this is that every leader 
must have an organ of his own. All of his sympa- 
thizers help him edit the paper gratis. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The great powers seem to have thought it either 
impclitic er undignified to make a formal answer to 
the Greek note sent in reply to their demand that 
(rreece withdraw her troops and ships from Crete. 
Instead they have undertaken what is described as a 
“pacific blockade” of Crete, which is something new 
in international law, but which seems to mean that 
no Greek vessels shall be allowed to enter Cretan 
ports, and that only such other vessels as the foreign 
admirals permit shall have that privilege. Also, the 
powers are landing more troops to hold the principal 
places on the island. Of course all this is provisional. 
Government of some kind the island must have, and 
when it comes to determining its form and providing 
for its maintenance, some interesting questions will 
present themselves. So far, the foreign forces have 
Jone little to maintain order; and in Canea, the pil- 
laging of Christian houses by Moslems has not been 
checked either by the battalions of marines, or by the 
Turkish governor. The latter, indeed, is reported as 
saving that the soldicrs must be allowed to loot, as 
they had no other means of support. The act of an 
Austrian warship in firing upon and sinking a Greek 
schooner near the coast is something that it is difficult 
to reconcile with any known principle of inter- 
national law. It ceeurred before there had been any 
proclamation of blockade, and whatever provocation 
there may have been in the conduct of insurgents on 
shore, it seems like a bit of sheer brutality. 

* ** 7. 

The French and British ministers were busy last 
week answering or evading questions regarding the 
participation of their governments in the concerted 
coercion of Greece. From their announcements, it 
appears that up to a certain point at least, which has 
not yet been reached, Irance will follow the lead of 
Russia. and will adhere to the concert of the powers. 
Also, which seems more singular, England is following 
the lead of France: that, at least, is a fair inference 
from Lord Salisbury’s course in answering an inquiry 
in the house of lords, by referring the questioner to 
M. Hanotaux’s statement in the French assembly. 
Public sentiment in England is growing increasingly 
restive over the situation. The conservative majority 
in parliament is overwhelming, but it may be doubted 
vhether it would long survive really violent pro- 
cedures toward Greece. Mr. Gladstone’s — stirring 

ampklet on the situation, which was published last 
k is a terrible indictment of the British policy. 
| 


baie 


It voices the conse ience and the just indignation ( 


the Enelish people, both with reference to the 


\rmenians and the Greeks. It has the ring of a 


bugle call, and is in every way a wonderful utteranes 


ora man in his cighty-eighth year. 


\ir. Gladstone mentions as a striking circumstances 


it two great states in Europe, Pa popurlatron oO 
Iwo vounhYy 


LoO.000 C00. are under the government ol 


ey perlence, 


men, one wholly without knowledge or 


“and the other having only such knowledge and ex- 
perience, in truth limited enough, as to have excited 
astomishtinent and consternation when an inkling of 
them was given to the world.” This reference to the 
Vagz.ries of Germany’s young “war-lord” is sufficiently 
pointed. In connection with it, it is to be noted that 
within a week two London papers have contained 
conspicuous but guarded allusions to a growing belief 
that the Cerman emperor is insane. One of them 
mentioned stall practical jokes perpetrated by the 
emperor, as evidence of his mental unsoundness; and 
the other intimated that grave constitutional ques- 
tions were likely soon to present themselves. There 
may be noihing in these rumors, but there are not a 
few things in W:lliam’s conduct to justify them. 
* * ‘ 

The tavuf bill was introduced in the house of repre- 
sentatives on the opening day of the session by Mr. 
Hyingley, and has been promptly reported favorably 
with unimportant amendments. It is being closely 
studied,especially by those whose interests are affected, 
and it is warmly approved or sharply criticised, ac- 
cording to the individual point of view. In general, 
it may be said that its rates are not so high as those of 
the McKinley law; though there are some important 
exceptions. Mr. Dingley estimates that it would 
yield about seventy-five million dollars more revenue 
annually than the existing law. If so, it would just 
about meet the present deficit, without a large sur- 
wins. The duties are laid with an undisguised pur- 
pose to protect American industries, and wherever 
practicable they are of a specific instead of an ad 
valorem form. If ad valorem duties could be 
honestly colleeted, they would be the best, for the 
principle of a tariff is taxation according to value; 
but it is notorious that undervaluation frauds are fre- 


quent undcr them. 


* 

Another singular illustration of the power of a 
speaker is the decision of Speaker Reed, who was 
promptly re-elected at the opening of the session, to 
appoint, for che present at least, only the committees 
on ways and means, on rules, and on mileage. This 
i an effectual check upon business; for without com- 
mittecs to which propositions which are introduced 
can be referred, the legislative machinery cannot 
work. Until the speaker appoints more committees 
therefore, the business of the house must be limited 
fo the tariff. The appropriation bills which were left 
over from the last congress have been put through 
the house by special orders, without change. <A 
lamentable result, by the way, of the failure of these 
bills is that no appropriation has yet been made for 
the expenses of the conference of the Universal Pos- 
tal Union, which is to assemble at Washington on the 
first of May. !t would be deplorable if the delegates 
to this important gathering should arrive and find no 
arrangements made for their meetings. 

; *k * 

lhe senate committee on foreign affairs has re- 
sorted the arbitration treaty favorably, but with sev- 
eral important amendments. One amendment 
eliminates Wing Osear as umpire. Another strikes 
out the reference to the judges of the supreme court 
as erbitralors, and authorizes the president to appoint 
“jurists of repute.” A third provides that all agree- 
ments for arbitration shall be submitted to the senate 
a part of the treaty-making power, before arbitra- 


tion is entered upon. There is a general impression 
that the treaty will be ratified without a great deal of 
lolay. in substantially this form; though some of its 


ponents promise to make long speeches 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY. 

Marek 29 (Monday).—John Tyler, tenth president of the 
\'nited States, was born in Virginia in 1790. He gradu- 
ated from William and Mary College at nineteen. His 
father had been a college classmate of Presidents James 
Madison and Thomas Jefferson. The president of the 


college was in the same class, so that young Tyler re 


ceived every attention and had the way paved for every 
preferment. He was ‘admitted to the bar” before he was 
twenty-one. At twenty-one he was a member of the Vir- 
ginia legislature, and remained in that body through the 
war of 1812--15, serving from 1811 to ’16, when he was 
elected to congress, and became prominent at once. He 
opposed President Jackson’s policy and the measures of 
Mr. Calhoun. He was an ardent follower of Madison and 
Jefferson. One speech in the first session of congress led 
to the public prophecy that he had agreat political future. 
He was elected governor of Virginia at the age of thirty- 
five (1825) by unanimous vote. In 1827 he was elected to 
the United States senate. He was the only senator to 
vote against the bill giving the president the power to en- 
force the tariff law. In 1836 he was instructed by the Vir- 
ginia legislature to vote against his convictions, and re- 
signed his seat in the senate, with three years yet to serve, 
rather than vote against his convictions, and rather than 
disobey instructions. In 1838 he went back to the Vir- 
ginia legislature, where his public life had begun twenty- 
seven years before, and in 1840 he was elected to the vice- 
presidency, with a unanimous nomination. The early 
death of President Harrison, one month after the inaugu- 
ration, gave him the presidency. His was one of the most 
stormy of administrations, Clay and Webster both an- 
tagonizing his favorite policies. We really owe to Presi- 
dent Tyler the acquisition of Oregon and Washington, 
and also the acquisition of Texas. He also secured the 
first treaty with China. He left in the treasury at the 
end of his term of office a balance of $8,000,000. His ad- 
ministration was the high-water mark of prosperity prior 
to the war. He was a member-elect to the confederate 
congress in 1862, but died January 18, 1862, before he took 
his seat. 

March 30 (Tuesday).—The fifteenth amendment to the 
constitution of the United States was officially declared to 
have been ratified, 1870, and every man was allowed the 
exercise of his rights without regard to ‘race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

March 31 (Wednesday).—Haydn, one of the best musi- 
cians the world ever produced, was born near Vienna, 
1732. “The Creation’ was his masterpiece. He was the 
world’s great genius in symphony and the great reformer 
ii instrumental music. He was admired and beloved by 
Mozait, who said he was without avarice, impatience, or 
malice, that he had good health and good humor. His 
father was a coach maker and his mother a domestic 
servant. While his mother sat knitting he would, from 
infancy, sing and play for her. At five years of age he 
would play in perfect time, with “two pieces of stick for 
how and fiddle’; at nine he was known as a musical 
prodigy, and became “‘the star” in the Cathedral choir of 
Vienna; at thirteen he composed brilliant music. He 
powdered wigs for a living by day, and played by night 
for pleasure and fame. At eighteen he composed 
stringed quartettes which have never been surpassed. At 
twenty-eight he composed his first symphony. His ex- 
neriences are more fascinating than those of any romance, 

April 1 (Thursday).—Bismarck, the great German 

prime minister, was born at Brandenburg, 1815. He re- 
ceived the best education Germany could offer, but he 
was a good scholar in nothing but history. He was a 
great athlete and sporstman while at school. While in 
college he fought twenty-seven duels, and was successful 
in all. He was a great joker and the best ‘“‘shot”’ of the 
country. In 1849, age thirty-four, he entered parliament, 
where his support of the crown made him a leader at once. 
He championed the idea of a grand German empire as a 
strong military power. In 1862 he was made prime min- 
ister. To him was largely due the policy that forced Na- 
poleon III. to take a series of diplomatic attitudes which 
united Germany in preparation for the Franco-Prussian 
var, so disastrous to France, so serviceable to the pride 
and glory of Germany, and made Bismarck’s fame as- 
sured. The national celebration of his seventieth birth- 
day, 1885, was one of the most notable civic demonstra- 
tions of Europe. He is in good health at the age of 
eighty-two, having the honor of being one of the two most 
eminent historic characters of the times, Gladstone being 
his only rival. 

April 2 (Friday).—Hans Christian Andersen, the 
famous Danish novelist, was born in 1805. His parents 
were so poor that the little fellow actually begged for 
them on the street. His father, however, loved books, and 
read to his little beggar son the ‘“‘Arabian Nights.’”’ He 
learned the tailor’s trade, but found much pleasure in 
dressing dolls in theatrical suits. He wrote a “play” 
while a mere boy, and at fourteen went to Copenhagen 
and got a place in a theatre because he could sing so beau- 
tifully. A prominent man took him from the theatre and 
put him to school. At twenty-three he published his first 
book. His writings are numerous, and have delighted and 
benefited mankind. “Picture-book Without Pictures’”’ is 
his masterpiece. His seventieth birthday was celebrated 
at Copenhagen as a national festival \ few months 


afterward he died in that city 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to sond 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not ne cessar ly 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any persona 


correspondence. } 


COLLEGE-BRED PRESIDENTS. 
Editor Journal of Education: 

In the Journal for November 26, 1896, there was an 
article, “Two Lists of Presidents,” copied from the West- 
ern Teacher. In one list appeared the names of those 
presidents who were college-bred, in the other those who 
were not. The names of Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, and James Monroe were in the list of those not col- 
lege-bred. James Madison was a graduate of Princeton 
College, Thomas Jefferson of William and Mary College, 
and James Monroe entered this college, but did not gradu- 
ate. I have found the Journal extremely helpful of late. 

M. E. S., Proctor Academy. 
New Hampshire. 
o-—— 


WHO WROTE “GERALDINE?” 

“Geraldine,” a metrical romance of the St. Lawrence, 
has been well kept through many editions, the latest of 
which have been elegantly illustrated. 

It is now permitted to state that the author is Alphonso 
A. Hopkins, well known formerly as an editor, and more 
widely known since as a lecturer upon literary and reform 

topics. He has also held a professor’s chair in a Southern 
university. His poem seems to be sure of permanent 
popular favor.—Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s Literary Bul- 
letin. 
a 
“BRAINY” TABOOED. 

One of the most disagreeable words that have lately 
come into use is “brainy.”’ It is applied to persons with 
big brains. Thus, we are told by an esteemed contem- 
porary that many “brainy women of supreme intelligence 
have had very large feet.” If this is the case, why not 
condense and say these ladies were “footy,’”’ which is just 
as legitimate as “brainy.’’ By the same reasoning, para- 
doxical as it may seem, a man with large hands would be 
“handy.’’—Boston Transcript. 


——() _ 


THE MUSES SPOKE. 

The following polite invitation done up in rhyme was 
received recently by Professor Burns, superintendent of 
the Defiance schools. Of course, a request in such beau- 
tiful language merited an appropriate reply, and Profes- 
sor Burns, being fully equal to it, made it promptly under 
the inspiration of the muses. The invitation and re- 
sponses are hereto appended and explain themselves: 
Western Ohio Superintendents’ Round Table, Dayton, O., 

April 9 and 10, 1897. 
Ho! Knights-Savants of this demesne, 
This writ is summons to convene 
In Dayton dale, Montgomery’s seat, 
At Table Round, the Knights to greet, 
For ‘feast of reason, flow of soul,” 
And council of the body whole. 
Assemble all, equipped with lance, 
For every Knight may claim a chance, 
Free tilt, free bout, all in good part, 
Each thus will learn the others’ art. 
On Friday eve, April 9, 
Present yourselves, armed and in line. 
By courier swift, for our debate, 
Live topics send, and up-to-date. 
The scrivener urges no delay, 
Despatch at once, post haste, to-day! 
Address: 
Henry Whitworth, Chairman Executive Committee, 
Bellefontaine, O. 


PROFESSOR BURNS’ RESPONSE. 


My dear Mr. Whitworth, 

I regard your fine wit worth 

All the time it will take 

A prompt answer to make 

At your earnest request 

Ere it loses its zest. 

A dweller by the far Auglaize 
Received your card with no delays 

An invitation to Montgomery, 

Where flow Miami’s waters ‘“‘drumlie.” 
Jocund 'twould be to go to Dayton, 

But faith, you see, it costs like Satan! 
If one could only get a pass! 

But then one can’t; alas! alas! 

To see the brethren “cheek by jowl” 
In “feast of reason, flow of soul,” 
Were worth a month of toil and trouble, 
With labor halved and salary double, 


What shafts of wit, what sage remarks 

Word targets hit, and merry larks, 

To rest the brains of learned clarks; 

And Corson’s stories, apt and true, 

And always, as he tells them, new, 

To cheer one up, however blue. 

So, like old Chaucer's group at Southwerk, 

Our stalwart knights will play at mouthwork, 

Though brains are yet our main reliance, 

At least it’s that way in D 

I thank you for your kind invite, 

Which you in poetry did write. 

My muse must take a lowlier flight 

And-sad regrets must here indite, 

For it knows your show will be ‘‘out of sight!” 
In education’s great concerns I am 


Yours truly, J. J. Burns. 


——o—— 


AMERICAN ORCHIDS. 

Many will be surprised to learn how many orchids we 
have among our wild flowers. It is a rich and unexplored 
field for the collector and the student, and the search is 
itself a delight, for our orchids love shadowy woods and 
quiet meadows, and are usually found in the neighbor- 
hood of stream or lake. Few know what really distin- 
guishes an orchid from other flowers. Many orchids grow 
in northern or temperate climates, are not air-plants, and 
have small, insignificant blossoms—insignificant as to 
color, though always quaint and fantastic in form. A 
child’s definition of an orchid—‘‘a flower that makes 
faces’’—is very good, for its distinctive feature is the 
twisted petal or lip, which is often vividly colored and 
grotesquely marked. Its length reminds one of those who 
‘shoot out the lip in derision,’ and easily gives the fancy 
the impression of a mocking look. Mr. Burridge says the 
lips of some orchids ‘“‘waggle about in ludicrous fashion.” 

A few of our orchids are, however, beautiful in color 
and striking in appearance. Best known of all is the 
lady’s slipper, with its queer local names—the whippoor- 
will’s-shoe and the moccasin-flower—suggestive of its 
broad and clumsy shape, so unlike a slender Parisian 
boot. Its color is a delicate rose-purple, and its airy slen- 
der grace, poised in attitude of flight, is seen in deep 
woods or along cliffs and water-side. The yellow lady’s 
slipper has long wavy petals like the unfastened ribbons 
of a lady’s shoe. Mrs. Dana describes it as standing with 
alert, startled air, sentinel-like, on some mountain slope. 
The orange orchis, with spires of clustered and fringed 
blossoms, burns with vivid color through bog and marsh, 
as if aflame with August sunshine.—Harper’s Weekly. 

ee 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

Is John Oliver Hobbes a nom de plume? If so,to whom 
does it belong? 

A nom de plume, belonging to Mrs. Perry Cragie. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

STUDIES IN HISTORICAL METHOD. By Mary 
Sheldon Barnes, Heath’s ‘Pedagogical Library 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.. Cloth. 140 pp. Price, 99 
cents. 

Mrs. Rarnes is, without question, one of the foremos; 
teachers of history in America. She was one of the firs 
so far as we know the first, to embody the latest ides 
and ideals of the laboratory method in history in a text- 
book, and she has grown in her science and art so as to 
keep ahead of the promoters of this scientific and peda 
gogical method of study and instruction. This is one oj 
the best contributions Mrs. Barnes has made to the pro 
fessional side of history. She has analyzed her subject 
method as determined by the “nature of history,” by thy 
“historic sense,”’ by the “aim of historical study,” sup 
plementing these by practical applications for the high 
school and a bibliography of works on methods. In ad- 
dition to her own excellent work, Mrs. Barnes has intro 
duced three studies by Hattie Mason Willard, Anna 
ftohler, and Alma Patterson, upon “Special Studies on 
Ltallads as Historical Material,’ on ‘‘Historic Memory 
of Children,” and on “Children’s Sense of Historica] 
Time.” ‘These three papers are rare contributions, from 
the standpoint of “child study,” showing conclusively 
that in the hands of skillful observers practical peda- 
gogical results may be secured, 


DRED, AND OTHER ANTI-SLAVERY TALES. 2 
volumes. By Harriet Beecher’ Stowe. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50. 
These publishers, in reproducing in an attractive and 

inexpensive form the works of Mrs. Stowe, combine in 
these two volumes “Dred, a Tale of the Dismal Swamp,” 
and many other anti-slavery tales, together with “Life 
in Florida After the War.” While the main story, occu- 
pying one volume and a half of the other, has never had 
the run that ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” enjoyed, and did not 
do as much service for the cause of freedom, it is, never- 
theless, very strong, and will be read with great delight 
in this series. 


Boston: 


A VIRGINIA CAVALIER. By Mollie Elliot Seawell, 
Handsomely bound. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1.50. 

The story treats of the boyhood and youth of Georgs 
Washington, and opens with a visit by Lord Fairfax to 
Mrs. Washington at her house at Ferry Farm. Here the 
nobleman meets the young ‘Virginia Cavalier,” and be- 
comes so attached to him that he invites him to a visit on 
his own estates. There George enjoys many advantages 
from the earl’s society and advice; he reads many books 
and receives military instruction from an old soldier in 
Lord Fairfax’s employ. During his stay at Greenwood 
Court the house is attacked by Indians, and the lad gets 
liis first taste of actual fighting. The tale then carries 
George Washington through that period when he re- 
ceived a warrant as midshipman on board H. M. S. Bel 
lona, and gave it up at his mother’s earnest pleading, to 
the time he worked as a surveyor, and finally to those 
days when, as Major Washington, he entered upon his 
first campaigns against the Indians. The closing chap 
ter gives a stirring account of Braddock’s defeat. 
MNGLISH ESSAYS. With an introduction by J. H 

Lobban. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 257 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The Warwick library has already made such valuabl 
contributions to the available machinery for study or 











THE WERNER 
ARITHMETICS. 


Books I. & II. 


By Frank H. Hatt— 


MORE EPOCH- 
MAKING BOOKS. 


Just Published. 


A Radical Change in Teaching Arithmetic: 


THE AUTHOR’S PLAN forces both pupils and teachers /o think. It 


omits subjects which perplex and exhaust the pupil. 
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teaching English literature that some dissatisfaction was 
perhaps bound to be provided in an early issue of the se- 
ries. As a selection of English essays, nothing has yet 
been afforded more satisfactory than Mr. Lobban’s vol- 
ume. He is clearly a thoroughly appreciative student of 
essay literature in English, and in French as well. In 
his selections he has aimed to represent each author at 
his best, and also in his most typical style and treatment. 
The hackneyed favorites are absent, for the most part, 
and in their place are others, not only new, but for the 
most part even more satisfactory than such bits as 
Lamb’s study of ‘‘Roast Pig,’ which has done so much 
to dissuade serious interest in a most charming writer. 
Who or what Mr. Lobban is this volume gives no hint. 
Even if he were a Cambridge tutor, the fact would make 
no difference, of course, so far as an appreciation of his 
work is concerned, But it might serve as a suggestion 
for guesses, more or less wide of the mark, as to why 
greater care Was not taken by Dr. Herford to secure that 
the essays should not only be well selected, but that the 
introduction to them should be in keeping with the re- 
mainder of the volume. In the volume devoted to pastoral 
poems, and notably in Mr. Vaughan’s study of English 
literary criticism, one chief charm in the Warwick li- 
brary has been that the introductory essay has been as 
thorough a piece of literature as anything that followed 
it. Perhaps it is because Mr. Lobban is so steeped with 
the essayists that his own writing is so unsatisfactory, 
judged by these standards. He seems not to have appre- 
hended—which is a Latinism for “caught on’’—that there 
wus a very good reason for distinguishing between the 
essays With which his volume is concerned and those 
which find their origin in literary study. He has applied 
the methods of the former, the essays on people, their 
life and their thinking, to a work of the latter class. The 
result is discouraging. But there is every reason to feel 
hopeful, withal. The fault is so very glaring, even 
though no great harm is done, that we may be perfectly 
sure that the delightfully high standard of the first two 
issues in the Warwick library will be fully maintained 1n 
the succeeding volumes. 


AN ENGLISH PARAPHRASE OF HORACE’S ART OF 
POETRY. By Abby Osborne Russell. With an Intro- 
duction by Secondo Marchisio. New York: William 
R. Jenkins. 76 pp. 

Mrs. Russell's rendering of Horace’s “Ars Poetica”’ 
cupies the middle ground between a strict translation 
and an independent essay upon the poetic art. The ideas 
are those of Horace, but much freedom has been taken in 
the expression, and the result might perhaps be called 
even an interpretation of Horace rather than a transla- 
tion. There is, however, so little in the classical discus- 
sion of what good poetry and good writing is, and how it 
inay be attained, over the significance or interpretation 
of which scholars have disagreed, that the expression, ‘‘A 

-*araphrase,” is perhaps as happy as any title to Mrs. 
Russell’s work. It is, in fact, really an introduction to 
the classic, and as such most commendable. The student 
who reads the verse of Horace after having read this vol- 
ume, introducing him, as it does, to the ideas and the line 
of thought in Horace, will find his enjoyment of the poet 
greatly increased. For the general reader, wary of Latin, 
this is a most excellent medium to an appreciation of 
cne of the few great manuals of literary art. 


OCc- 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. Edi- 
ted by J. B. Bury. Volume II. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 570 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The many virtues of Professor Bury’s edition of Gib- 
bon’s “Decline and Fall,” which were so strongly marked 
in the first volume, of which the Journal spoke some 
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months ago, are no less evident in the second. Gibbon 
was a partisan of the most vigorous character, and his 
great work, standing alone, is as interesting for the sug- 
gestions it contains on the intellectual life of England a 
century ago, as for the wonderful review of the fall of the 
Roman empire. As edited by Mr. Milman, the work was 
ugain a partisan study, in which the reader saw the re- 
sults of a half century’s intellectual development, even 
more than the increase of knowledge in regard to the im- 
plied subject of the volumes. Milman offset Gibbon, and 
the result was very satisfactory. As the century ends, 
historical students are studying religious history and the 
history of religion, by itself, and the time seems to have 
come when, being forewarned, they can read one of the 
greater masterpieces of English historical literature, for 
the sake of its literature and its history, without being 
troubled by the intellectual—or rather the theological—im- 
maturity of the historian. Professor Bury seems to have 
realized this, and his notes are devoted to the elucidation 
of such historical points as have been made more clear or 
more complex by the students who have been delving in 
the recesses of early mediaeval history during the passing 
century. In this volume Professor Bury’s remarkable ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the subject is no less 
striking than when first brought to the attention, at least, 
of American students. What is far more satisfactory, it 
becomes more and more plain that this mass of informa- 
tion is under thorough command, well digested and as- 
similated, and that its possessor has not only acquired 
much, but that he has also thought much. 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION; ITS NATURE AND 
GROWTH. By Jesse Macy, lowa College. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 5384 pp. Price, $2.00. 

No other American has done so creditable a piece of 
work on British politics in history and life as is here pre- 
sented by Professor Macy. Our history can never be 
clearly understood without a comprehensive idea of cer- 
tain essential features of British history. We have 
waited long for a treatment of English political life such 
as will relieve the student, who has much more forced 
into his college course than he can do satisfactorily, and 
the busy man, who aspires to possess himself of more in- 
formation than leisure will permit, of the necessity of 
studying unimportant facts in English history. Profes- 
sor Macy has made a close study of England, present and 
past, through the works of the masters and through two 
seasons of study in British halls of legislation during im- 
portant eras. No Briton could have done this work for 
Americans, for it must be done by a thorough American, 
and it is well that it is done by one whose life has been 
largly passed beyond the Mississippi. When a man of his 
environment has accuracy of scholarship, based upon the 
latest and most searching of laboratory methods, and the 
training in authorship which gives the results of re- 
searches with such spirit and life as to hold the attention 
and secure a place in memory, the contribution to 
American literature and scholarship is substantial. All 
this Professor Macy has done. 

This is a treatment of British history which throws a 
headlight upon the pathway Americans have trod in 
bringing us to the present hour. We have it set before us 
without any “preachment” that English history is our 
own down to the founding of the American colonies, and 
that our government is but the fruition of the struggle for 
a higher governmental model in England based upon an 
artificial constitution in which executive and legislative 
branches should be balanced. There is no other work 
that does for England, from an American’s standpoint, 
what this book does, and whoever adds to its influence 
upon the popular and scholastic thought of our country 
renders a patriotic service to his times. Stubbs’ ‘‘Consti- 
tutional History of England,” Medley’s ‘English Consti- 





tutional History,’ Hearn’s “The Government of Eng- 

land,” and other kindred works will long be indispensa- 

ble for reference, but this commentary on “The English 

Constitution” is a book for the classroom as well as for 

the library. 

SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY 
TALES. Edited by Hiram Corson, LL.D., of Cornell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 277 pp. 
Price, 90 cents. 

This is the best edition of the “Canterbury Tales” 
(Ellesmere text) that has as yet appeared for popular or 
school use. The selections give as much of the ‘‘Tales” 
as any one cares to read, and the introduction, notes, and 
glossary are of inestimable value. 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. First Year. For teachers. 
“By W. W. Speer, Assistant Superintendent, Chicago. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 154 pp. 

This is as important a text-book on numbers as has ap- 
peared in a generation. What Appletons’ McLellan- 
Dewey’s “Psychology of Number” and Heath’s Lefevre’s 
“Theory of Number” is to the mastery of the science, this 
remarkable book of Mr. Speer’s is to the art of teaching 
number. Mr. Winship has a long account of the applica- 
tion of Mr. Speer’s theories in one Chicago school as 
studied by him in February in the April Primary 
Teacher, the same to appear in an early number of 
the Journal of Education. This makes any extended re- 
view of the book at this time uncalled for. Any teacher 
or superintendent who does not examine this book is cer- 
tainly out of the procession, out of step with the prog- 
ress of the day. 

A PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT. A Comedy. By W. D. 
Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 50 
cents. 

The series in which this appears offers as dainty trav- 
eling or loafing companions as one could desire. Mr. 
Howells is specially happy in this recital of the story. 
Phillipa who when about to become engaged to Mr. 
‘amp hesitates to betroth herself to him because she had 
formerly been engaged to another man; of this she tells 
Camp. It develops that Camp has likewise been bound 
by an earlier attachment, and he complicates matters by 
confessing frankly that he would probably never have 
said anything about this to Phillipa had it not been for 
her acknowledgment. Of course the matter is finally 
straightened out, in Mr. Howells’ felicitous style, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Theory and Calculation of Alternating Current Phenomena.” By 
Charles Proteus Steinmetz, assisted by Ernst J. Berg. Price, $2.50. 
New York: W.J. Johnston Company. 

‘*Mexico.”’ By Sullivan Holman McCollester. Price, $1.25. 
Universalist Publishing House. 

“Random Rimes.” By N. W. and J. P. Rand. 
& Son. 

“The Werner Arithmetic’? (Books I. and IT.). 
Chicago: Werner School Book Company. 

‘‘How to Manage Busy Work.”’ By Amos M. Kellogg. Price, 25 cents. 
—¥‘'How to Teach Botany.’ By Amos M. Kellogg. Price, 25 cents. 
——'The Geography Class."””, By M. Ida Dean. Price, 25 cents. New 
York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

“The Tinker’s Song.” By J. Wiegand. Price, 40 cents.——‘The 
Chinese Umbrella.” By C. H. Lewis. Price, 60 cents. “The Crafty 
Old Spider.” By J. Wiegand. Price, 40 cents. New York: J. 
Fischer & Bro, 

“Twice-Told Tales.” By Nathaniel 
New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

“First Principles of Natural Philosophy.’ By A. E, Dolbear. Price, 
$1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Story of the Birds.’’ By James Newton Baskett. 
cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Normal Class Book of Drawing.’ By Christine Gordon Sullivan. 
Price, 50 cents.——* High School Class Book of Drawing.’ By Chris- 
tine Gordon Sullivan. Price, 50 cents. New York: American Book 
Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

April 1-3: Wyoming State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Laramie, Wyo. 

April 1--3: Southeastern Nebraska Edu 
-ational Association, Beatrice, Neb. 

April 1--3: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Elkhart, Ind. 

April 1--3: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

April 2-3: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

April 8--10: Indiana Southern Teachers’ 
Association, Franklin, Ind. 

April 10: Massachusetts Association of Classi- 
cal and High School Teachers, Boston. 

April 14-16: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 20-22: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Canada. 

April 21--23: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 31: Western Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, North Platte, Neb. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July 6--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 

A high school is to be established at 
Montville by uniting the Vose, Hilldale, 
and Carter precincts. 

A petition is before the legislature for 
an amendment to the charter, to provide 
for three women on the Portland school 
board, 

Mr. Ober, superintendent of schools in 
East Machias, is president of a new 
teachers’ club, to meet once in two weeks 
for mutual improvement, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The annual contest for the Smith and 
‘lass of 1866 prizes occurred at Dartmouth 
College March 10. Four seniors competed 
in extemporaneous debate for $30 and $20 
prizes, and four from the junior and opho 
more classes competed in original orations 
The question discussed wa 
that immigration should be furth 


‘ ‘ 
stricted.” The subjects for the o1 stan | 
orations were Wealth, the Menace of 
Popular Government”; “The United State 

Senate”; “The Spaniard in Arms”: “The 


“ Brown’s Broncuian ‘Trocues ” 
will quickly relieve Bronchitis, A thina 
Catarrh, and Throat Diseases Sold 
only in boxes 


Solon of Science.” F. E. Shaw and G. A. 
Green won the first prizes; J. O. Sibley and 
&. P. Seelman won the second, 

Professor C. H. Hitchcock of Dartmouth 
College has decided to accept Lieutenant 
Peary’s invitation to accompany him on an 
expedition to Greenland next summer, in- 
stead of attending the geological congress 
in St. Petersburg in August. 


VERMONT. 

Superintendent Stone is lecturing and 
holding educational meetings through the 
state. The state board of normal school 
supervisors has organized, with Charles A. 
Bunker of Peacham president and F. W. 
Pierce of Chester secretary. 

The normal school at Randolph has en- 
tered fully upon the plan of admitting but 
one class a year. 

The Montpelier Seminary and the God- 
dard Seminary at Barre are well filled with 
students, and are doing good work. Both 
have Monday for a holiday. 

BRATTLEBORO. The prudential com- 
mittee of the village school district has 
made a demand upon the town for $1,315, 
which they claim has been paid, unlaw- 
fully, to the town school district during 
the last two years. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. There are almost exactly 
70.000 children in the day schools of the 
city, and exactly 1,500 teachers. 

The midwinter meeting of the Alumnae 
Association of Abbott Academy was held 
at the Vendome. There were sixty present 
besides the guests, Professor J. W. Church- 
ill, Rev. W. H. Davis, and Mrs. Joseph 
Cook. 

Dr. George A. Gordon of the New Old 
South church has accepted the invitation 
of the Harvard class day committee to 
preach the baccalaureate sermon this year. 
Professor Peabody will be the class day 
chaplain. 

Governor Wolcott’s proclamation  rec- 
ommending the observance of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the inauguration of 
John Adams, as president of the United 
States, in our public schools was recog- 
nized, and the day was celebrated gener- 
ally in Boston and other towns in the 
state, and the exercises proved to be of 
great interest. The members of the kin- 
dergarten at Watertown, under the direc- 
tion of their teacher, Miss Florence Gould, 
assisted in ..e inauguration of President 
McKinley. Miss Gould erected a_ fac- 
simile of the capitol building, with its 
steps, pillars, portico, dome, and flag, 
using building blocks. In the centre of the 
steps she placed a statue, representing 
resident McKinley in the act of deliver- 
ing his inaugural address. She then told 
the children a story of the day as it was 
celebrated in Washington. ‘che exercise 
was extremely interesting, and gave the 
little ones an excellent idea of the cere- 
nionies enacted, 

CAMBRIDGE. In the afternoon of 
March 5, when the school was in session in 
seven rooms, the Sleeper schoolhouse in 
North Cambridge was discovered to be on 
fire. The teachers controlled the pupils, 
and marched them all out in safety in 
niilitary style. Much credit is due Miss 
Ingraham, the principal, and her assist- 
ants, Misses Flanders, Trefethen, Bessell, 
Blake, Locke, and Mrs. Teele and Mrs. 
Lloyd for their coolness and heroism in 
these trying circumstances, 

Lyman Richards Williston, formerly one 
of the best-known educators of Massachu- 
setts, died at his home in Old Cambridge 
March 7. He had been in feeble health for 
a long time, being obliged to retire from 
active teaching about six years ago 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association has 
decided to make officers and graduates of 
Radcliffe College eligible to membership 
in the association. 

WORCESTER. The central city of 
Massachusetts is one of the leading edu 
cational centres of the United States 
Clark University is America’s professional 
~ ca. Principal Russell of the normal 
seNOO! has written and spoken upon child 

fudy until his work is attracting atten 
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A NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN 


FREE LIGHT. 


Light on the 
vital subject of 
health. Light 
made by the 
focussed knowledge 
of a lifetime of suc- 
cessful medical prac- 
tice. Given to you 
absolutely free in the 
form of Dr. Pierce’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. | This 
book is exactly what its name implies. 
There are no technical terms, no efforts to 
“show off’? a great store of medical knowl- 
edge. It ‘is a condensation. There are 
over 1000 pages, and every page 1S full of 
talk about common sicknesses that are 
known in every family, and how to cure 
them. Dr. Pierce has studied and practiced 
medicine for over thirty years. He is the 
head, the ruling power of the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Heisa busy man, but it’s the busy 
people who are the world’s benefactors. 
This book is particularly a book for moth- 
ers. It will relieve them from many anxie- 
ties. The book is fully illustrated. There 
are colored plates,and plain black and white. 
For 21 cents in stamps, to pay cost of mail- 
ing only, you may have this book in paper 
binding. For 31 cents in one-cent stamps, 
you may have it in fine French cloth. 
Address, Dr. R. V. Pierce, at above men- 
tioned institution. 
Pi 9 af conetipetion —_ 
aintiu ike a tootn- 
Dr. 1erce sche, sickness would 
to avery great extent bea thing of the past. Ifit 
was painful, the proper remedy would be ——,- 
ly resorted to, and the long train of disorders for 
which it is responsible would cease to exist. But, 
unfortunately constipation is the easiest to neg- 
lect of all sickness-breeding conditions. A resort 
to the right remedy is put off from day today. It 
shows itself in a headache, and some injuri- 
ous headache powder that gives but temproary 
relief is used Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Pellets 
go to the first cause of the trouble and cure 
it. They are a prompt and permanent cure 


for constipation They cause no pain and 


never gripe. : Dr eeatTe 
sell them, and sell nothing Pp Il t 
else that is ‘‘just as good.” S _~ S. 
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tion from far and near. The Worcester 
County’s Schoolmasters’ Club, with Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall of Clark as its first 
president, and President T. C. Mendenhall 
of the Polytechnic Institute as its present 
chief, is one of the noted educational 
organizations of the state. The city 
teachers have a flourishing association, 
which has a course of lectures with emi- 
nent talent, gathering audiences of nearly 
a thousand. Superintendent C. F. Carroll 
is pressing vigorously for the introduction 
of new methods in the schools, and his 
endeavors are seconded by his able and 
tactful assistant, Miss Bessie E. Howes. 
A. W. Edson, agent of the state board of 
education, 1s upon the Worcester school 
hoard and is prominent in city affairs. 
The teachers are a greater social, religious. 
and intellectual force in the community 
than is usually true of a corps of instruc- 
tors. The high school principals, E. R. 
Goodwin and H. P. Lewis of the Latin and 
Mnglish high schools, are men highly in 
fluential in many lines of endeavor. Prin- 
cipal Joseph Jackson of the Woodland 
street school has written one of the most 
cnjoyable and informing books on fields 
and forests that has appeared. It is a 
limited edition, and is beautifully gotten 
up. Principal Bartlett has gotten out a 
very useful manual, ‘Facts That Should Be 


Known Apout the Government.” Profe 

‘or (. J. Rice, the musie instructor of the 
city, is authority on Blue Mountain Park 
and other New Kngland resorts Princi 


pal Richard H. Mooney is editing the 


School Register, a creditable local school 


paper much appreciated by the teachers 
and citizens. Principal Edgar E. Thomp 
Cn and wife, who are leader in many 


lines of social and religious activity. re 
cently opened their home for a delightful 
g! | 


' 
i 

il 7 

ocla. evening, assembling many of the 

educational leaders with then Wives for 
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improving the social acquaintance of pro. 
fessional people under highly enjoyah|e 
conditions. The occasion was a reception 
to Mr. and Mrs. Winship of the Journal) 0; 
iducation, who were visiting them. [ey 
cities in New England are so wellequippeq 
educationally, and in few communitie; 
ure school people so well appreciated, 

Caoarles E. Putney, for many years prin 
cipal of the St. Johnsbury (Vt.) academy, 
has been elected superintendent of schools 
in the Templeton district in place of W. s. 
Ward, lately elected superintendent of 
schools, Athol. 

REVERE. Darius Cobb recently gave 
an instructive lecture before the teachers’ 
association on “Character in Art,” illus- 
trated by rapid drawings. 

Lasell Seminary having been taxed to 
the amount of $1,744.66 on the ground of 
its having become private property, Prin- 
cipal Bragdon proposes to bring suit to re- 
cover the amount of taxes, paid under 
protest to the city of Newton. 

Dr. F. M,. McMurry of Buffalo, N. Y. 
was the leading speaker in the morning 
and afternoon work at the State Teachers 
Institute at Quincey on March 19. 

The new bell and clock for Mount Hol- 
yoke College is to be provided by the gift 
of $1,000 by George Cutler, Jr., in memory 
of his sister, Mrs. Susan Cutler Jones, 

Hon. John D. Rockefeller has just in- 
formed President Mead that he has do- 
nated $40,000 to the college for a cottage 
\ check from another friend (name noi 
mentioned) is endorsed for $2,250. 

Montague has voted $1,200 for the em- 
ployment of a superintendent of schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. The free lectures to the 


people, under the auspices of the board of 


education, are meeting even greater suc- 
cess this year than last, when they were 
attended by more than 400,000 persons 
Through them scientific, historical, and 
literary facts are brought to the knowledge 
of thousands of people to whom, other- 
wise, they would remain closed books, so 
to speak. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner, state superin- 
tendent of schools, has prepared a bill for 
the legislature now in session, which is 
expected to become a law, providing for a 
change of the district for the town system 
of schools. It is not designed as a com 
pulsory, but as an optional law, enabling 
any town in the state to adopt the town 
system by a majority vote. Many towns 
in the state have already established free 
union schools by consolidating the smaller 
districts, which is a long step in the direc- 
tion of the town system. There can be no 
doubt as to the desirableness of the pro- 
posed change. 

The 103rd anniversary of the founding 
of Union College, Schenectady, was cele 
brated February 18 and 19. 

There will be a meeting of the Cham 
plain Valley Educational Council in thé 
Plattsburgh normal school April 9 and 10 
‘She membership embraces all the school 
commissioners, superintendents,  princi- 
pals, normal and academic teachers in the 
counties of Clinton, Franklin, Essex, Ww ar- 
1¢n, Washington, and Saratoga, supe! 
intendent Thomas R. Kneil of Saratoga Is 
president, and S. F. Herron of Elizabeth 
town is seerctary. 

The semi-annual session of the Ne\ 
York state Art Teachers’ Association was 
recently held in New York City. The su! 
ject, Art in Public Edueation from the 
Mducational Point of View,’ was ably dis 
cussed by Dr. A. P. Marble and Dr, Edgai 
leW. Skinner, assistant superintendent: 
of public instruction in the city, and Miss 
fda E. Boyd. “Art Education in the Ele 
mentary Schools Its Progress and IE! 
richment,”’ was the theme of an inter 
ing discussion by Mrs. Elizabeth A. He 
rick, professor of art education in t! 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reac! 
the diseased portion of the ear. There i 
only one way to cure deafness, and that ! 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness 1! 
caused by an inflamed condition of th 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tub 
When this tube is inflamed you have 
rumbiing sound or imperfect hearing, 4! 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is th 
result, and unless the inflammation can !)' 
iaken out and this tube restored to 1! 
normal condition, bearing will be 
troyed forever; nine cases out of ten a! 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing ! 
an inflamed condition of the mucous SU 
races, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars fo 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarr! 


Cure. Send for circulars, free. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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New York Teachers’ College. Miss Ruth 
W. Warver of Syracuse and Miss Martha 
Hurlbut of Kast Orange, N. J., Dr. C. C. 
Reunds, late principal of the New Hamp- 
shire normal school, also spoke upon the 
subject. 

The annual meeting of this association 
will be held in New York City July i and 2. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in Ho- 
boken, which will be celebrated next 


month, will be a noteworthy event in the 
history of technical education in the 
{‘nited States. An exhibit of a collection 
of machinery, drawings, etc., illustrating 
the work done by the alumni, will be the 
most interesting feature of the celebration. 
There are 675 graduates in all, and a usual 
attendance of about 250. 

Here is an object lesson illustrating the 
importance of tenure in the _ teacher's 
office. Robert Waters of West Hoboken 
took charge of his school thirteen years 
ago. Then there was but one school, with 
650 scholars and sixteen teachers; now the 
schools under his charge number 38,250 
scholars and fifty-one teachers. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Educational Club of Philadelphia 
held its regular monthly meeting on Feb- 
ruary 26. ‘‘Ethical Teaching in the Pub- 
lic Schools” was the subject discussed. 

The new compulsory school law in this 
state is said to provea failure. In twenty- 
eight counties the law has become “null 
and void,’ as it makes no provision for 
the payment of the assessors for the extra 
labor which it imposes, and they decline 
to work for nothing. In no county in the 
state does the new law compel any pupil 
to attend school. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The National Mothers’ Congress, recently 
in session at Washington, discussed 
very earnestly and abiy some of the vital 


educational questions of to-day. “The 
motive of this congress was the study 
of life development. In the proper 


moulding of the plastic characters placed 
in the hands of mothers and teachers, the 
sacredness and responsibility of the work 
proclaims it as the highest in creation.” 
Among the prominent speakers were Miss 
Julia King and Mrs. Ellen Richardson of 
Boston, 

President McKinley, Vice-President 
Hobart, General Alger, and Secretary 
Long in the cabinet were all teachers in 
the public schools in their younger days. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

Western Reserve will next year offer cer- 
tain special courses to teachers and to 
those who are preparing to become 
teachers. They will consist largely ot 
courses in psychology, biology, ethics, the 
principles and history of education, the 
diseases of the eye, other diseases incident 
to the schoolroom, and in gymnastic work 
and practice. Association with the pub- 
lic and private schools of Cleveland wili 
alford ample opportunities for school ob- 
servation and for practice. The great 
facilities of the university afford the rich- 
est opportunity for giving the best train- 
ing to those who are now teachers or who 
wish to become teachers. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peoria. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois re- 
cently held its annual meeting at Cham- 
paign. Deputy State Superintendent J. 
H. Freeman was elected’ president for the 
ensuing year. Peoria was selected as the 

lace for meeting. There was a fair at- 
endance. The club has entered upon the 
nvestigation as to the extent and effects 
of the use of tobacco by boys in the public 

hools. 

rhe annual meeting of the Teachers’ In- 

titute of Peoria county will be held at 
Peoria, March 29 to April 2, 1897. A cir 

lar has been published setting forth the 
irpose of the organization, the character 
its work, the instructors employed, the 
clures to be given, and all necessary in- 
ormation in regard to the meeting. 
iperintendent J. L. Robertson of Peoria 
president. 
Miss Kate Rose 


Rutherford, Miss 


tHE BEST 
CHOOL,. ENTERTAINMENT, 
“THE COMEDY OF TOYS,’’ 
‘lay by Charles Barnard, author of ‘‘ The County 
r.” Uses 60 to 100 children all grades. 
ven fifteen times for Public Schools in Newark, 
rsey City, and Long Branch, N. J. Our pro 
ers do all the work of preparation. 

Send stamp for endorsements of principals, terms 
( illustrated story of the play, to 

W. L. HATCH, Chickering Hall, New York. 
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Pfeiffer and Miss Edna Knowland, have 
been assigned respectively to the princi- 
palships of the recently opened Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and Blaine schools in 
Peoria. 

Alfred Bayless Streator has been com- 
missioned state manager N. E. A. by 
President Skinner. He will have charge 
of the Iltinois headquarters at Milwaukee. 


MICHIGAN, 

The twenty-eighth meeting of the Michi- 
gan Schoolmasters’ Club will be held in 
Ann Arbor Friday and Saturday, April 
2d and 3d, 1897. Friday morning the con- 
ferences will organize, the physics confer- 
ence discussing ‘‘Laboratory Administra- 
tion”; the classical considering ‘‘The 
Teaching of First Year Latin.’ In the 
afternoon the following conferences meet: 
History, English, classical, physics, mathe- 
matics, and viology, the last following the 
meeting of the Michigan Academy of 
Natural Sciences. Friday evening Profes- 
sor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard University 
will speak on ‘‘What should the modern 
secondary school aim to accomplish?” 
Saturday morning Professor Hanus will 
read a paper on “The Preparation of the 
High School Teacher of Mathematics’: 
Mrs. Milner of Grand Rapids on ‘What 
ought the study of mathematics to con- 
tribute to the education of the high schooi 
pupil?” Saturday afternoon F. H. Dixon 
of the University will discuss ‘‘Economics 
in*the High School Through the Study of 
Industrial History.” All Michigan rail- 
roads offer the usual reduction in fare. 

Miss Ellen C. Hinsdale, daughter of Dr. 
6b. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich., A. B. 
Western Reserve University, 1885, A. M 
University of Michigan, 1893, has just 
passed her examination for the doctor’s 
degree at the University of Gottingen. 
Her lines of study were German, Anglo- 
Suxon, and philosophy. 


WISCONSIN. 

At the examination for teachers’ state 
certificates, recently held at Madison, 
the following persons received life cer- 
tificates: Andrea M. Anderson, Stoughton: 


QO. OQ. Foree, Pardeeville: Anna Ham- 
mond, Boscobel; Ellen T. Marsh, EIlk- 
horn; George H. Reed, Waukesha; Fran- 


cis J. Taugher, Osman. 

Professor John G. Dow, formerly a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin, committed suicide at Madi- 
son on January 22nd by taking laudanum. 
Despondency was probably the cause of 
the act. 





PACIFIC STATES. 
WYOMING. 
State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, 

The Wyoming State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Laramie City April 
1--2. A. J. Matthews, Rock Springs, 
president; Cora M. McDonald, Laramie, 
secretary. 

The state legislature has just closed a 
very quiet session. A free text-book bill 
passed the lower house, but was _ in- 
definitely postponed in the senate. A bill 
providing for a commission to contract for 


Cheyenne, 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD - 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL 


The Largest and the Best. 


books for the entire state was introduced 
in the senate, but declared unconstitu- 
tional by the attorney-general. The fol- 
lowing bills were passed: — 

“To allow districts with 1,000 or more 
inhabitants to elect six (6) trustees in- 
stead of three (3). 

“1'o authorize the university secretary 
to administer oaths. 

“To levy one-fourth mill instead of one- 
eighth mill for the State University. 

“To appropriate about $3,900 to reim- 
Lurse the university treasury for money 
appropriated by mistake from the agricul- 
tural fund.” 

The sentiment seems to be growing in 
favor of keeping all of the state educa- 
tional schools under the same manage- 
ment. A bill to prohibit the sale of cigar- 
ettes in the state passed the house, but 
failed in the senate. Miss Grace R. He- 
bard, M. C. Brown, and Dr. Stevens were 
appointed trustees of the State University, 
and Judge John Sloughter was re-ap- 
pointed state librarian. The enrollment 
at the State University has reached 160 
students, the largest in the history of the 
university. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

Mrs. Louise Pitt Yokum, superintendent 
of schools in Dolores county, has refused a 
tcacher’s certificate to Professor Victor C. 
McGirr, principal of the Rico public 
schools, because he smokes. Her position 
is that a person who smokes is disquali- 
fied from teaching in the public schools of 
Colorado, because teachers in that state 
are required by law to instruct the chil- 
dren against the use of tobacco. Mr. Mc- 
Girr, who is a graduate of Toronto Uni- 
versity, will, it is said, appeal to the state 
board of education. 

The celebration in view of the raising of 
$200,000 for the endowment of Colorado 
College was held February 20--2: The 
exercises were participated in by President 
George A. Gates, LL.D., of Iowa College, 
Frank Frost Abbott, Ph.D., University of 
Chicago, Chancellor McDowell, Denver 
University, President Baker, University of 
Colorado, and other noted college and high 
school men. 

The Colorado Schoolmasters’ Club cele- 
brated the third anniversary of their 
organization at Boulder with a banquet 
February 22. Superintendent W. V. Casey 
of Boulder presented an able paper upon 
“What more shall be done in our ele- 
mentary schools that our pupils may se- 
cure a better knowledge and use of Eng- 
lish?” 

The two medals offered by the Society of 
the Sons of the Revoluuon for the best es- 
says submitted by pupils in the schools of 
Colorado upon the subject, “Foreign Aid 
to the Patriots in the War of the Revolu- 
tion,” were awarded February 21. The 
silver medal to Joseph Gordon of the Fort 
Collins high school, and the bronze medal 
to Millie Betts of the West Denver high 
school. Three times as many essays were 
submitted this year as in any previous 
year, and were highly meritorious. The 
medals were presented by Governor Alva 
Adams. 

A bill providing for the consolidation of 
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SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks. 
Four Weeks. 
Fourand Five Weeks. 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
IS ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 


Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. 
large AUDITORIUM. 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. 


28 Iustractors. 
Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
24 Imstructors. 


A new 


Entirely New Plan of Management for Cafe. 
Che attendance last year was over 700 from 40 states and countries, making this by far the LARGI ST SUMMER 


SCHOOL for teachers inthe United States. 
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to the outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination 
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Ww. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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The Sauveur Summer School of Languages, 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


Twenty-Second Session 


here will be each day seven hours or /'r¢ 
three of (reek: two of Ji A course in /Lnglish Lite 
Sch s, by Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALI 


For programme, address MISS F. M 


six of Ge 
rature, by Dr. W. J. ROLFE ; Lectures on Mora/ /nst 
also courses on Library Economy and Art. 


.. July Sth to August 13th. 


nan: two of J/talian; one of Spanish; three of Latin 


HENSHAW, AMHERST, MASS. 


For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address DR. L. SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave., Chicago, I] 





National Summer School, 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Address 


Circulars free to all applicants. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 





all the school districts of the city of Den- 
ver has passed the third reading in the 
state senate, and has been sent to the 
house. 

The State University at Boulder has 
developed a vigorous pedagogical depart- 
ment. Professor Russell had fifteen stu- 
dents last year, and this year there are 
eighty. 

WASHINGTON. 

This state suffers much, educationally, 
from the law which allows no county 
superintendent to serve more than two 
terms of two years each. Any good super- 
intendent is worth twice as much the third 
two years as the first four. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Dr. Mary E. Morri- 
son, a practicing physician and teacher of 
long experience, was recently appointed 
to take the place of the late Director Hal- 
stead. The board of education, however, 
did not confirm the appointment. 

Superintendent Madison Babcock has 
appointed as deputy superintendent Re- 
becea F. English, critic teacher in the San 
sose normal school for five years. Miss 
English came to California about twenty- 
five vears ago, and after teaching three 
years in the country, came to San Fran- 
cisco as a grade teacher, until elected prin- 
cipal of a primary school. She was elected 
inspectress, but after a time the creation 
of the position was declared illegal, and 
she went to the San Jose normal as critic 
teacher, where she has been for five years. 
Her ability as a teacher and administrator 
is universally recognized on the coast. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted! cinion sic tar Nuaito- 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 











BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine, We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 
NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
and a child can run it with 
five minutes’ attentionaday. Wewon 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. OUurlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
25e. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
bicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth 5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 860. Delaware City, Del. 














For Sale, 
175 Cherry Schoo] Desks, 
with Chair Seats, and 40 
double Bookkeeping Desks 
and Seats. 


Address 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N.Y. 









We send you a9-inch 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


20 cts. 
P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
DEPT. G, 
244 Canal Street, 
N. Y. City. 


The Western Teaches’ Azeney 


OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


Has the confidence of School Boards and 
Superintendents, and is conducted on strict 
business principles. Direct assistance given 
or no commission charged. Send for enroll- 
ment blank and circular. 

Have you seen the Western Teacher? 
If not, send for a free sample copy. 


Ss. Y. GILLAN & CO., 
141 Wisconsin St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





END to the NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, for 
their ‘‘ Exercises for Arbor Day,’’ by Annie Isabel Willis. Price, 25 cents. 


Ww HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISEGS 
please mention this Journal. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

The Bookman for March contains the 
usual chronicle and comment, American, 
English, miscellaneous, with portraits and 
autographs. In poetry, “Money,” a study 
in hexameters, with decorative head-piece 
by Melaine Elisabeth Norton, by Harry 
Thurston Peck; “Opportunity,” by John 
B. Tabb; “Tennyson,” by Robert Adger 
Bowen; “The Rose,” by Virginia Wood- 
ward Cloud. In The Reader department 
“American Bookmen,” II., James Feni- 
more Cooper, with seven illustraticns; 
“Living Continental Critcs,” L., Ferdinand 
Brunetiere, with portrait; “Baron Jerome 
Pichon and His Life of Count Hoym,” 
with portrait of Count Hoym, and his coat- 
of-arms: and “How to Write a Story,” a 
symposium. “In Kedar’s Tents,” a novel, 
chapters I., IL, and III., ““ondon Letter,” 
“Paris Letter,” “The Bookman’s Letter- 
box,” Reviews of New Books, The Works 
of Lord Byron. The Novel Notes, The 
Bookman’s Table, and Among Librat.cs 
are departments full of literary intere st. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

The first article of a notable series de- 
scribing the official, social, and domestic 
sides of life in the White house is one of a 
score or more admirable features which 
make up the March Ladies’ Home Journal. 
It is by ex-President Harrison, and pre- 
sents a vivid, interesting pen-picture of “A 
Day with the President at His Desk,’ de- 
tailing the wearisome routine of our chief 
executive’s daily life. Another article with 
a bearing in the same direction recalls 
“When Lincoln Was First Inaugurated.” 
It tells the incidents of Mr. Lincoln's 
memorable trip to Washington and his in- 
auguration, the apprehensicn for his 
safety, and the excited condition of the 
country at that time. The pictorial .ea- 
tures of the March Journal are admirable, 
especially the cover, which gracefully and 
beautifully sympolizes the birth-month of 
the crocus. The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. One dollar per 
year. 


The March Chautauquan is announced 
as a Homer number, and has for its spe- 
cial features exhaustive and attractive 
articles on various phases of Homeric art 
and literature. The masterly paper on 
‘Homeric Art” by Professor Alfred Emer- 
sen is accompanied by twelve illustrations 
of Greek art; the stories of the Iliad and 
Odyssey are skillfully told by Professor 
William Hyde Appleton and Protessor 
Abby Leach; Professor Angie Clara 
Chapin treats in a pleasing manner of 
“The Women of Homer,” while ‘‘The 
Homeric Age” is ably pictured by Profes- 
sor Martin L. D’Ooge. Meadville, Pa. 


The American Journal of Sociology for 
March is full of interest both for general 
and technical readers. The contents are: 
‘A Day at Hull House” (illustrated), by 
br. Dorothea Moore; ‘‘A Sketch of Social- 
istic Thought in England,’ by Professor 
Charles Zueblin; ‘Principles of Public 
Charity and Private Philanthropy in Ger- 
miany” (concluding paper), by Dr. E. 
Muensterberg; ‘Instruction in Observa- 
tion of Social Facts According to the Le 
Play Method,” translated by Charles A. 
Kllwood; “Present Status of Sociology in 
Germany” (second paper), by Dr. O. Thon: 
“Individual Telesis” (eleventh paper), by 
Professor Lester F. Ward; Reviews; Bib- 
liography of Recent Social Science. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


The New World for March, 1897, be- 
gins the sixth year with a strong table of 
contents, including “Christianity and the 
Historical Christ,” by Edward Caird, Ox- 
ford; “Mormonism To-day,” by David Ut- 
ter; “The Unknown Homer of the He- 
brews,” by Amos K. Fiske; ‘Philosophy 
and Immortality,” a study of Martineau, 
by A. W. Jackson: “The Armenian 
Church,” by W. F. and Louise F. Peirce: 
“Kant’s Influence on Theology,” by C. C. 














ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positive cure 
Apply into the nostrils. It is quickly absorbed 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail : | ' 


oe ae oo ; BAMples 10c., t 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren Bt. New York oe 


Everett; “God and the Ideal of Man,” by 
Francis C. Lowell; ‘Dante Rossetti as a 
Religious Artist,” by Professor H. L. War- 
ren of Harvard: and “Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction and Church Unity,” by Charles A. 
Briggs, D. D. $3.00 a year; 75 cents a 
number. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., 4 Park street, Boston. 


—The feature of the Writer (Boston) for 
March is an exceedingly interesting and 
helpful article on “Practical Newspaper 
Work,” by Herbert S. Underwood, man- 
aging editor of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. It points out the qualifications 
necessary to make a successful reporter, 
shows by example how newspaper work is 
done, and gives innumerable hints which 
“old stagers” in journalism, as well as new 
recruits, will find valuable. Other arti- 
cles are entitled ‘Dealing with Editors” 
and “A College Press Club.” In the de- 
partment of ‘Personal Gossip About 
Authors,” information is given about 
Robert Browning, Charles Reade, Lew 
Wallace, Jules Verne, Madeline 8S. Bridges, 
Samuel Lover, and Thomas Hardy. The 
rest of the magazine is helpful, as usual. 
The Writer costs ten cents a number, or 
$1.00 a year, and is published by The 
Writer Publishing Company, P. O. Box 
1905, Boston. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The American Journal of Sociology for March; 
terms, $2.00 ayear. Chicago: University of Chicago. 

Werner’s Magazine for March; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York: Edgar S. Werner. 

The Quiver for April; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

The Magazine of Art for April; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


CURRENT WISTORY. 





Almost every teacher in our public 
and private schools is obliged to teach, 
or to be thoroughly acquainted with cur- 
rent history; this has, for many years, 
been a serious problem for the teacher, 
for this work must be carried on from day 
to day and week to week, and there has 
been very little in the way of material 
prepared for this purpose. 

We have been in the habit, too, of seek- 
ing the largest newspapers in order to get 
the greater amount of information; we 
have failed to realize that these very large 
newspapers are made large, almost in- 
variably, for the purpose of carrying a 
great quantity of advertising material. 
The Great Round World, which has been 
recently started, is working along lines 
that are contrary to all esablished pre- 
cedents; this newspaper is without mur- 
ders, scandals, or sensational material of 
any kind; a newspaper made not as large 
as possible, but as small as possible. The 
publisher, W. B. Harison, when somebody 
expressed surprise at the small‘size of his 
paper, said that he would consider it 
worth twice as much to the teacher, if but 
half the size, and that he hoped to be able 
to reduce the size. Every teacher who has 
taken it, and every child who is reading it, 
has fallen in love with it, and will not miss 
a single number; this seems a broad state- 
ment, perhaps, yet we have seen so many 
letters, and newspaper notices also, all of 
which, without exception, speak in its 
praise, that this fact is emphasized. The 
paper has had a phenomenal growth for 
one so young; although less than six 
months old, the number issued has been 
twice increased, and we are adwised will 
shortly be increased again; of the last 
number all but 200 were sent out on the 
day of publication. The publisher will be 
pleased to send samples to any person 
wishing to see a copy; almost every sam- 
ple sent has meant a subscriber. We would 
advise you not to send for a sample if 
you do not contemplate subscribing, for if 
you get a sample and read it, you will find 
it is something that you must have. 


AN OPPORTUNE TOUR TO WASI/- 
INGTON. 





The inauguration is over; a new admin- 
istration governs the nation: but the 
Capitol, the White house, the National 
Museum, the great monument. and 
the peerless new Congressional library 
have lost none of their attractiveness, nor 
will the congress now in extra session 
prove less interesting than its predecessors. 
The personally-conducted tour of. the 
Pennsylvania railroad, which leaves Bos- 
ton April 5, affords an opportunity to visit 
Washington at a comparatively small ex- 
pense during the most delightful season of 
the year—the early spring. Through sleep- 
ing cars Boston to Washington, returning 
via Fall River line; round trip rate, in- 
cluding transportation, Pullman and hotel 
accommodations, $23.00 from Boston. Ap- 
ply to D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


Arspor Day IS COMING. 


Here Are Some Helps You Will Want. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. Arbor Day Stencils, 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. geht eal te Hate, 06 -cente. 
Paper. 64 pages. +. + - Price, 25 cents. 
In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valu- | California Giant. 
able suggestions on what trees to plant and how to plant | 
them; a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, Charter Oak. 
and suggestions for essays. 


anata Washington Elm. 
Native Trees. A Study for Home and School. God Bless Our Trees. 
By L. W. Russg.v, Providence, R. I. 


Seventh Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. 
Price, 30 cents. 


| 
| 
| 





| 

The author has written about trees as he has seen them, | 
in walks and rambles, it town and country. It is wholly un- | 
like anything that has ever before been published on the 
subject. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York City: “ For the veneral reader 
the scientific descriptions of trees in Botanies are too technical and 
contain too many hard names. The beginner needs something more 
simple. Mr. Russell has endeavored to furnish it. In encouraging ‘al; : IP 
pupils to observe and study trees, teachers will unquestionably find California Giant. 


” 


this little book to be of great assistance. | Charter Oak. 


How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 


Decoration Day, Thanksgiving Day, 


Fourth of July, Christmas, Bord Oak Leet ond A 
AND THE sorde é —— % 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men. payee oo 


Arranved hy PRor, JOHN A. SHEDD and others. 
S w . 


New Arbor Day Stencils, 


Size, 24x 36 inches. 


Each, 10 cents. 








| Washington Elm. 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. 


Motto—“ God Bless our Trees.” 





All six sent postpard for 50 cts. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 





Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 





3 Somerset St., : : : : : : $ : : 
* Sunset Route ”’ ana 


0 GALIFORNIA via “ Sunset Limited.”’ 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
Finest Train in the World. 


’ 


Beginning Nov. 9th, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 


semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 
tralia, and Round the World. 


Solid Vestibuled Train. 
Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 


For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G. T. M., } 349 Broadway, or 
L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A,, 1 Battery Place New York. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


HOME STUDY HAND-BOOK. 


10 Vols. 
Publications of the Boston Home College. 


We have purchased the entire stock of these books and now offer them to our subscribers 
almost for the asking. These books are uniform in size (about 514 x 9 inches, 130 pages), printed 
from new type on extra heavy paper. An idea of the contents of these books may be had from 
hastily summarizing the captions of the first three volumes: ‘ 


No. 1, for example, opens with a personal letter from Geo. W. Cable, the eminent 
novelist. An admirable “* Ten Minute-Taik to Young Teachers,” by Geo. Howland 
follows. Then there is ‘ How to Succeed in Literature,” by the Master literature con: 
noisseur of the English tongue—Andrew Lang. It is a good deal out of an intelligent 
person’s life not to have read and re-read this little essay of 16 pages. In the line of 
biography are two very graphic sketches—of Shakespeare and Browning, respectively. 
Schopenhauer’s celebrated essay on * Style in Composition” rounds out the purely 
literature features. In the line of instruction are twenty-four compact, practical 
lessons in grammar, by Seymour Eaton; alsolessons, hints, queries, examinations, etc 
in arithmetic, geography, bookkeeping, letter writing, ete. ih 
_No, 2 begins with a letter from Edward Everett Hale. Its ‘* Ten-Minute Talk to Young 
reachers ” is by Louisa Parsons Hopkins. “How to Succeed in Literature” is a sym 
osium by a score of the world’s most eminent writers and thinkers, including Prof 
luxley, Dinah Maria Craik, Jean Ingelow, Prof. Tyndall. T. W. lligginson, Geo Mac- 
donald, Bret Harte, Amelia E. Barr, Lew Wallace, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mark Twain, Wilkie Collins, Julian Hawthorne, Sir Edwin Arnold, Geo 
Meredith, Jas. Russell Lowell, and others. Among the other features are: “ How to 
reach History,’ by Dr. Samuel Willard; * Thinking for One’s Self,” by Arthur Scho 


penhauer; “ end and Means in Teaching,” by FE. KE. White; “School Discipline,” by Dr. 
Larkin Dunton; Biographical Sketches of Shakespeare and Addison; “* A Study of the 
reaching of Literature,” by Dr. F. R. March; “The Language of the World,” with all 


the leading alphabets re produc edin fac-simile. 

No. 3 has a — \tory letter from Miss Frances E. Willard. The ‘Ten-Minute Talk 
to Young Teachers” is by Geo. Munro Grant. A wholesome article on “ The Choice of 
Books” is from the pen of Frederic Harrison. Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes discusses 


* The Best Methods of Teaching United States History.” “Letters to Dead Authors,” 
by Andrew Lang, furnishes not only first-class entertainment, but much food for 
serious thinking Thackeray, Dickens, and Edgar Allan Poe are the ones addressed. 


Sixteen pages of the book are devoted to the teaching i 
: ) ‘ ¢ of arithmetic, and an equal num 
ber to the teaching ofspelling. “The Language of the World” and “ How to suc ceed in 
Literature ” are in this volume, as well as in No. 2. 
These books are worth to any teacher! , 

Si any te: *r 50 cents a copy, bi : se 2m as ri yi 
to any subscriber of the JouRN ey EK copy, but we will send them as long as they last 
a copy. pr led . JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, OF AMERICAN PRIMARY TEACHER, at 15 cents 
lh 1 oy ided the subscription price of the paper accompanies the order. In other words. $1.15 
a le you to a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN PRIMARY TEACHER, and one of the Hand 

; Or $2.65 will give you a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and one of the 
Hand-Books, all postpaid ; 


These ‘“‘ Hand-Books” will not be sold separately at any price. 
ALL ORDERS MUST BE SENT TO 
New England Publishing Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Ri it ttt tt BO8888O88G8O8S 68888 
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Some New Books. 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Story Of the BITS... .000secccccccccssescceccccce Baskett. D. Spplesin @& Co.. N. ¥. & .65 
The Liquor Problem in Its Legislative Aspects...... Wines & Koren Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos. 1.25 
Normal Class Book of Drawing...........s00+ sesees Sullivan. American Book Company, Boston — .50 
High School Class Book of Drawing........ ......... “ - “6 “6 és 50 
America and the AMeCricanS..........cccsscscceorcces —- Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1.25 
The Middle Period—1817-1858............ccceccccssccee Burgess. i #6 “6 “ 1.75 
A History Of China.........-rcescscssssccrsccccoseces Williams. “ “ a 2.50 
The Werner Arithmetic (Books 1 and 2).............. Hall. Werner School Book Co., Chicago. —— 
Literary Landmarks Of Rome. ...........ccccccccccees Hutton. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.00 
TWIGO-TOIG TAlOB.ccsn0 secsccese A oeweeesereseccessobons Hawthorne. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y. .24 
First Principles of Natural Philosophy.............. Dolbear. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1,1" 
FEI GPU EID POE cc cas cecctcsccdcccccacs Kellogg. E. L. Kellogg & Co., N. Y. 2 
TTR CHT COUN 00 655 0055.66 0556 bc edeeeescesonss Dean. “ ss i %,. ‘35 
MEXICO... ccsceee PREERA C66 8E 0-048 on OOGENESIS DV AS OS SC 008s McCollester. Universali -ub. se, . a 
The Annual Statistics of Manufactures, 1895........ — Wright ry tied — — 
rheory and Calculation of Alternating Current Phe- Steinmetz & Berg. W.J. Johnston Co.,N. Y. 2.50 

oe re ee re ree oe ee 
RAT NEN 05s 83.580 Ai Araiigcdek kd Chee kon ddewes 60 ik Rand. Otis Clapp & Son, Boston. -— 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. Publishers. 








Ve invite respec y » special atten- " 
2 é i pectfully the special atten S. A. KOEHLER & CO. 
tion of our readers to the announcement 149A Tremont St., i 
of Garretson, Cox, & Co., of 862 Senecz (Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
ee P Iw . Kioston, Mase. 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. The Cyclopedic Re- Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 


view of Current History began its history | P@Todicals. Catalogues on application. 

under the name of ‘‘The Quarterly Regis- 

ter of Current History” February 1st, 1891, [JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
and the first number covered the entire . i _———_— =< 
year of 1890. The change was made with 


volume 3, 1898. It has been very ably 
edited from the beginning by Alfred S. 


Johnson, A. M., Ph.D. There are now six ° . F 
, , (For use in schools 
completed volumes. Average about 900 Cortina Method and self-study.) 





Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St.. NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 





pages, that of 1896 having 1,020. It comes Spanish 
in paper covers, quarterly, for $1.50 a irenoh 
_ 


year. The bound volumes are very neat, 
and for the library are most desirable. 
The Reviewis of more value to the teacher, 
student, and editor than any other that 
comes toour table. We have recently Exercises corrected and information given by maul. 
tested the accuracy of the record, and find a 

pits « ac) é : enn Other Books. Send 5c. for ** CORTINA LIBKARY.” 
it remarkably correct. Send to publishers | Corrina ACAD, OF LANGUAGES, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
for price of bound volumes. 


English, 
In 20 Lessons. Cloth, each, $1.50. 


French, specimen copies of Books I. and II., 30c, 





—-______-___— | Horace Mann 
FHHDSVSSSSS SESS SOOP the 


é At the End of Your Journey you will find ¢ Educator. 





3 it a great convenience to go right over to 
\TheGRANDUNION HOTEL) #% 

é Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., | A. E. WINSHIP. 
e Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. ft Cloth. 


Proce, 50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
é Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


re oe oe oe oe oe me ee ee ee OD 


P Central for shopping and theatres. ¢ | 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


Educational /nstitutions. “\ CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 


a COLLEGES. bee det ; 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, Established 1855. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 3 East 14th St., New York. 








N MAL SC Ss. ‘ x N =e WA 
xp oka Scnoors. —___ | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A ” 

g ; ’ a ’ miei Re OF RELIABLE 

Special Course for Supervisors of Music in : Denke ‘ . 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
College of Musicians. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
Apply for circulars to schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, | and renting of school property. 
Potsdam, N. Y. Established 1880. 


ae E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
y ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
48 for the advancement of art education, and train- 


NEW YORK CITY. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 


w 
a sa call 
Tmaevhin cme etm, (Reloge’s Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
R FRAMINGHAM, MASS. : 
For circulars address Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fitted in thirty States. 
reachers wanted now, 


w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 

wy TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. Form for stamp. 

I For both sexes. For catalogues address the Send full particulars to 

Principal, w A. G. BoyYpEN, A.M. : H. 8S. KELLOGG, 

- ; + ial aaa No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 











ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
i. For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. The Teachers’ Exchange 
W TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. OF BOSTON 

r For both sexes. Selects superior Teachers for Employers. 

or catalogues address Bc T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 

— 2 ccnetmenari 8. CHAPIN, F rincipal. _| Telephone, ** Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 
WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuburRG, MAss. 
’ For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY 


OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
FOR TEACHES I¥O2ss 0s Places Good Teachers in Good Positions. 
{ OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied | Send stamp for circular. J. M. FISK, M’g’r, 215 Porter St. 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. - ‘ arene 
Address Wixsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street, Boston. 





American Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachars Wanted, (19th veer.) Br. Loni. Mo 





An Ideal Vacation for Teachers. 


HEN the American Institute of Instruction meets in Montreal, Can., next July, an unusual 
opportunity for spending a most delightful summer outing will be offered—Montreal being 
ef city of British North America, situated on an island in the St. Lawrence River, with ‘its 
rming surroundings and the delightful contrasts of ancient and modern architecture, which 
nspire to render it a’place of rare interest. From Montreal short trips can be made to dogo 
ed Saguenay River, with opportunities for visiting the ancient and historic City of Que ec en 
te. The Thousand Islands, on the River St. Lawrence, and the Lachine Rapids, only a few 
s outside the City of Montreal, are also easy of access; but by far the best will be the oppor- 

’ for a quiet rest of a month or fortnight among ¢he beautiful green hills of Vermont. 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD 


the popular Short Line from all points in New England to Montreal, running three 
Express Trains daily, with new Vestibuled, Buffet, and Wagner Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 
‘nrough without change. ; ‘ , 
The Green Mountain Route surpasses all others in the variety of Mountain, 
‘iver, and Valley Scenery through which it passes. ions in New England at greatly 
EXCURSION TICKETS will be on sale at all the principal railroad stations in New “ngland at grea J 
iced rates. Be onto your tickets read VIA THE CENTRAL VERMONT LINE. Send for the new book, 
mmer Vacations in Vermont, which will be issued May ist. Inclose five cents in stamps, or for furthe i 
‘ormation call on or address T. H. HANLEY, New England Passenger Agent, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


LTO was the chief mystery of Dr.Andrew Bell’s monitorial system. He wrote toa friend: “Iam glad Davis is so 

soatous about ILTO. It is beautiful to see its effects. Wherever it is attended to as it ought,and duly understood, 
it will do all that can be done fora school. I have gone tothe full length of my tether. I can go no further. Itleaves 
nothing more for me to do. All the world will in time learn every lesson by writing it. It consummates my labors, 
and leaves nothing more for me I ful mystery that left no more pedagogical worlds to conquer ? Simply that 
todo.” What was this all-power- as soon as children iearned letters they should write them, and that I, 
L, T, and O were to be learned first because they were the easiest to write! When great men like Dr. Bell risk their 
reputations on such a puerility as that, ordinary teachers should beware of boasting that they have patented pro- 
cesses of instruction. For the most part, it isas true in education as in other things, that what is true is not new, 
and what is new is not true. If some teachers would spend half the time ot trying themselves to know what 
they waste in trying to make little children evolve abstract definitions, in the evolved and long sinee printed 
definitions mean, they would save lots of time and energy. We observe that these startlingly original teachers, 
who regret that Mark Hopkins was obliged to do his work before he could make use of their tascovestes, seldom 
register in an Agency. The Agencies stand it very well. They find more available the men and women 
who realize that a great deal has already been done and written beside which their theories are ........... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY......... db oesees D1. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1° Aditerion Builcing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Ea stern ] ri: : 444 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


for Western Postttows ‘rest’ Weston” dene 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY S0hocs n'a Saufites 


and FOREICN auperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends z,ood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 























70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


j ©, A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
THE BRID F TEA HE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


We are having more cails for first-class teachers 
Grade / eachers. with Normal training than we can satisfy, and can 
help any successful teacher getting less than $600. 
We are advertising for seachers — not registration 


fees. BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. tence rtvoranty knows 
es t8th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent jfacilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 

















fb DucaTIONAL EXCHANG 








49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 








CONTINENTAL—PROGRESSIVE—NEW-IDEAL—ENERGETIC, 


m The Continental Hiucational Baread. 





Wig 
Me, 
; g Jentral Office, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
"hing Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 
it is well organized; it has a large number of 
the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
y best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 
4, recommends ; it is influential. 
BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with es 2 2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. oe ___-« Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager 24 State St., Aibany. N.Y. 








Itt Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 





Address 
Kittredge Building. 
2 with successful experience or special preparation for 
f A teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
a = . > > , , 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 
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4 Wi nsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
9 
» leachers 
Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
¢ WM. F. JARVIS, 
é Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
members. We must have more members. Several plans: Two plans give free registration; one plan GUAR- 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular pee is 25 y~2 
pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete $500 Prize Story, oo 

and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. Address 


Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 





ARBOR DAY. . 
END to the NEW ENGLAND tye 
subscription free. ING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, or thelr 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., “Exercises for Arbor Day,” by Annie I. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. Willis. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year's 





8S. W. CUMMINGS, General Passenger Agent, 260 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
St. ALBANS, VT. eow 





JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 














IS THE STANDARD ‘AUTHORITY ON ALL QUESTIONS 
OF ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, OR DEFINITION. 


Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary 


Is designed especially for the use of the higher schools and seminaries of learning, 
but is well adapted in its scope and range to the needs of families and individuals. The 
distinctive feature of the book is the treatment of the etymology of words. Prated from 


entirely new plates. 685 pages. 264 llustrations. 
Five thousand copies sent to Boston on a single order, for use in the public schools. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY FOR 
TYPEWRITERS AND STENOGRAPHERS. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive 








Contains a full vocabulary of fifty thousand words. The design has been to give the 
greatest quantity of useful matter in the most condensed form, to guard against corruption 
in writing and speaking the language, to adapt the work to the use of the higher schools 
and seminaries of learning, and also to make it a convenient manual for families and indi- 
viduals. Printed from entrely new plates. 688 pges. 577 illustrations. 

Eight thousand copies used in the sehools of Washington, D.C. 


Historical Tales. School Edzton. 


America. England. France. Germany. Greece. Rome. 
By CHARLES MorRIs. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Per volume, 75 cents. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty-five to thirty-two 
stirring events in the annals of the respective nations. The tales gathered within these 
charming volumes have at once the attractiveness of the novel and the merit of truth. 
“ The Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for 
within its pages may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
which form the pith of the history of the leading modern nations, and many of which have 
long been favorites in popular lore. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715—717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


SILVE R, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 











Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110-112 Boylston St, 29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 





For High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


| 
This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a| 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, . i oi 
A * parallel course’ 18 also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
c1ses, his parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from ae we yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success ratt Insti ; : 
‘ ‘ é success at Pratt Ins a, 
schools and evening schools all over the country. stitute, and in high 


> Tv aT yN hor $j . 
‘ R. H. PHURSTO N, A. M , LL. D., Doe. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr 
Rouillion 8 book: ‘| think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
es rhe Ssercopes oe well chose .' ae well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice i@ illustrations of the details of machinery are wells ' 
I let ‘ t 2 elected, ; 2 » 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” a wn 
Price, 1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 
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Size of page, 30 inches x 36 inches. 
manila paper. 


have examined it. 


first-year work at school. 


THE CHILD-LIFE 


Primary Reading aid Education Chart 


By MARY E. BURT, 


AUTHOR OF “ LITERARY LANDMARKS.” 


Profusely illustrated in black and colors. 


Price, $20.00 ; 


The typographical elegance and literary workmanship 
of this chart have commanded the admiration of all who 
Miss Burt's Child-Life Chart has 
been five years in preparation. 
the public which aims to fairly represent the natural meth- 
ods in education in all branches pertaining to the child’s 


50 pages. Printed on tinted rope- 


Easel, $1.50. 


It is the only chart before 
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Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 
We cordially invite correspondence. 
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SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York. N.Y. 
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Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 














Itis our pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where to buy or. sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices. 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anvone who mentions this ad 
Hinds & Noble 
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@THIS IS THE WAY®) 
6 To celebrate all of the Holidays and the & 
Birthdays of Noted Men and Authors. ( 
6 20 delightful entertainments. Send 25 € 

cents for book of 200 pages, containing 

e material in full for all programs. 

MARCH BROTHERS, Lebanon, O. 
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. Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoolexy, for schools of all grades. 


: RELIEF MAPS. 
Inited States, with velghboring ocean bottoms 
UJ nite 8, modeled 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Vailey, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius. &e. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, «oc. 


Washinzton School Collections 


Yinerals, Rocks, Invertebrate & 

° ° nimals, at les 
one-haif the usual price. 40 Minerals in geod case, or 40 Rocke 
with duplicate fraements, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 











All sizes. 


352 Washington S§t., 
Boston, Mass. 





i (Photographs Schoolroom Decoration. 


4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


Dm. H. Pierce & Co. 
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a OO cen a nla, merson College o ratory. 
St.. N. W., Washington D. «. LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
H ” bh’ me A : i ; — FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —. ; 
u I Y } _ , Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete sy ey i Tri gE ane 
S r Voice Culture, Natural Rende r,and the p pl » the Philoro. why yg = aes hysical TS ee 
A publication illustrated by actual specimen nel ican hah. 00 a S, | pracci al work in every department. Chartered by the State. a a: a 
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Minerals, j . 
Ho “doa | Stuffed Animals 
Tossils, | and Skins, 
Casts of Fossils, MINERALO 8 Aa ptrtgen 
Teclogica! | GY, GEOLOGY, P ct 
Lic 
, OLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 
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Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 





